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flAany determined, strong-willed men 
and women have tried and failed to break 
the cigarette habit. If we look at the facts 
and see what effect tobacco has on the 
nervous system, we will readily understand 
why most people are unable to give it up. 

All smokers absorb some nicotine in the 
blood stream. Nicotine first r cites and 
then depresses the nerves. To the habitual 
smoker this constant nerve stimulation and 
subsequent relaxation becomes an over- 
powering force. 

All smokers acquire another powerful 
drive which compels them to light and 
smoke cigarette after cigarette. It is the 
simple physical act of smoking itself. Take 
away his cigarette and the smoker doesn’t 
know what to do with his hands and feels a 
constant need to put something to his lips. 

These factors of nicotine craving and the 
almost reflex action of smoking itself are 
so strong that many sincere men and women 
find giving it up an almost impossible task. 

NOW YOU CAN STOP SMOKING 
The development of the amazing new smok- 
ing deterrent called SMOQUIT may mean 
that thousands of men and women can 
now be rid of the smoking habit. 
SMOQUIT has two basic features. 

First: By the aid of a little pill, the 
craving for nicotine is minimized. This 
tablet works simply. It contains one 
ingredient which excites the nerves. 

Then it has another slower acting in- 
gredient which relaxes the nerves. 
SMOQUIT Tablets imitate the action of 
nicotine without the Injurious effects 
of nicotine. These tablets are com- 
pletely harmless, non-habit forming 
and pleasant to take. 

Second: To compensate for the ha- 
bitual action of smoking itself, we have 
developed a Smokeless Cigarette. 



This cigarette looks and feels like a real 
cigarette. You puff it like a real cigarette. 
You will find it extremely pleasant, cooling, 
refreshing -and satisfying. It is a great 
help to the person who is trying to cut 
down on cigarettes. But together with 
SMOQUIT Tablets, it offers a complete and 
effective aid to the man or woman who is 
sincerely trying to stop smoking. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Therefore we offer you this unconditional 
guarantee. Try once again to break the 
smoking habit -this time with the help of 
SMOQUIT. In only ten days YOU MUST 
STOP SMOKING or we will refund the $2.00 
purchase price at once. 

You now have the opportunity to free 
yourself from the slavery of smoking -at 
our risk. So if you want to stop smoking, 
DON’T DELAY. Fill out the coupon below 
and be free again. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (A Rosicrucian) 



Why was this man great ? How 
does anyone — man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within our- 
selves ? 

Know the mysterious world within 
you ! Attune yourself to the wisdom 
of the ages ! Grasp the inner power 
of your mind! Learn the secrets of 
a full and peaceful life! Benjamin 
Franklin — like many other learned 
and great men and women — was a 
Rosicrucian. The Rosicrucians 



(NOT a religious organization) 
first came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosicru- 
cians send over seven million pieces 
of mail annually to all parts of the 
world. 

THIS BOOK FREE1 

Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of "The Mastery 
of Life"— TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. 
A non-profitorganizacion. 
Address: Scribe W.S.X, 
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The Corianis 
Disaster 



Novelet 



by Murray Leinster 



The Corianis was traveling between the planets 
Kholar and Maninea, and she was carrying the 
Planetary President of Manined and important 
political figures from Kholar. Jack Bedell knew 
at once that something was wrong when he found 
he could see the stars at a time when they were 
supposed to be in overdrive . But the disaster 



really shaped up when 
their destination! 

W HEN THE Corianis 
/anished in space be- 
j tween Kholar and 
Maninea. she was missed at 
cnee, which was distinctly un- 
usual. Jack Bedell was aboard 
her at the time, but his pres- 
ence had nothing to do with it; 
il was pure chance. Ordinarily 
a ship is missed only when her 
follow-up papers, carried from 
v her port of departure by anoth- 
er ship, arrive at her port of 
destination and say that she 



they apparently reached 

left at such-and-such a time, 
bound for the place where she 
didn’t arrive. This can be a 
surprisingly long time later. 

But in the case of the Cori- 
anis, there was no time lost. 
The Planetary President of 
Maninea had paid a state visit 
to Kholar for the beginning of 
negotiations for a trade-treaty 
between the two neighbor 
worlds. Now he headed back 
home on the Co. ianis, which 
was chartered for the trip. Tm- 
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>rtant political figures of 
holar accompanied him to try 
i finish the trade-treaty job 
1 Maninea. It was a charm- 
g picture of interplanetary po- 
dcal cordiality, and Jack Be- 
;11 got passage by accident. 

was a short hop anyhow — 
irely six light-years — calling 



for two days in overdrive. Then, 
the day after the Corianis’ de- 
parture. a political storm blew 
up in the Planetary Congress 
of Kholar, and a second ship 
was chartered to follow and 
give new and contradictory in- 
structions to the Kholari-n ne- 
gotiators. So the second *hip ar- 
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rived less than two days after 
the Corianis should have 
touched ground. Only, the Co- 
rianis hadn’t; it had vanished 
in space. 

pROM ANY viewpoint, it 
was a nasty business. There 
was a limit to the distance at 
which ships could communicate 
in space, and there was a limit 
to the speed of radiation by 
which a distress signal could 
be sent; the combination was 
depressing. Call a light-second 
an inch: then six light-years 
is thirty-six miles. In this frame 
of reference, a ship like the 
Corianis — a big one — is smaller 
than a virus particle; and if 
something happens to it on a 
two-day run, the job of finding 
it is strictly comparable to 
finding one lost virus-particle 
on several dozen miles of high- 
way, with only a very few oth- 
er motes able to move around 
and look for it. 

It was an extra-nasty bit of 
business, too, because the Plan- 
etary President of Maninea 
was on board, accompanied by 
the Minister of State of Kho- 
lar; the Minister of Commerce 
of Kholar — the Speaker of the 
Planetary Senate, of Maninea; 



the Chairman of the Lower 
House Committee on Extra- 
Planetary Affairs, of Kholar; 
and a thronging assortment of 
assistants, aides, secretaries, 
wives, children, and servants. 
They were all settled down for 
the journey when Jack Bedell 
diffidently applied for passage. 
Somebody misunderstood, and 
thought him part of the two 
official parties; he got on board 
less than ten minutes before 
Lake-off. 

He wasn’t important; he was 
only a mathematical physicist.^ 
When the Corianis was realized 
to be missing, people worried 
about the more important peo- 
ple and felt badly about the 
women and children. Nobody 
was disturbed about Bedell, but 
the Corianis needed to be found 
and helped in her emergency. 
Nobody had ever yet located a 
ship once vanished in space, 
but the Corianis was remark- 
ably well-found, with special 
devices for distress-signals. She 
might be located. 

II 

N aturally, when 

she lifted off there was 
no faintest hint of dis- 
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aster ahead for the Corianis. 
She was a huge ship and li- 
censed for journeys of any 
length within the galaxy. On 
the Kholar City space-port she 
towered twenty-five storeys 
high, and was at least as much 
in diameter. She was an impos- 
ing spectacle as she waited for 
the clear-to-rise signal. When 
she rose, she was even more 
stately. 

She lifted at 4:11 Kholar 
City time. In two minutes, the 
sky outside her ports was dark. 
Jn four minutes, stars appeared 
and automatic shutters cut off 
the burning light of the local 
sun. In twelve minutes, she was 
well out of atmosphere and 
merely a speck of dazzling sun- 
light reflected down to those 
who watched her departure. She 
was an artificial star, visible 
in daylight. She went on out 
and out and out for some tens 
of thousands of miles, then she 
swung slightly about some in- 
ner axis; she steadied. 

She flicked instantaneously 
out of sight as her overdrive 
field sprang into being, and 
drove for the Maninean solar 
system at some hundreds of 



times the speed of light. By 
the nature of the structured 
field about her, the Corianis 
could not remain stationary. 
Wherever the field was, the 
fact of being there was intoler- 
able. It acted as if it, and all 
its contents, were possessed of 
a negative inertia, so that 
enormous energy would be 
needed to hold it still. The 
theory of the overdrive field 
was not fully understood, but 
the best guess was that it part- 
ly neutralized those cosmic 
forces which tend to keep 
things as they are, and what 
i hey are, and where they are. 
Nobody knew just how deli- 
cate the balance of such forces 
might be, but the overdrive 
field worked. 

A N Y II O W, the Corianis 
translated herself from 
one place to another with a 
celerity that was unthinkable. 
She did not so much move 
through space as exist for in- 
finitesimal parts of a second 
in a series of places where she 
could not continue to exist. Yet 
she was safe enough. Since two 
things cannot be in the same 
place at the same time, the 
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Corianis could not come to be 
in a place where there was 
something else; she could not 
collide with a meteor, for ex- 
ample. If one existed at the 
spot where she should be a sin- 
gle one-millionth-of-a-second 
ahead — why— she skipped that 
space and existed temporarily 
where otherwise she would 
have been two one-millionths- 
of-a-second in the future. There 
were limits to the process, to 
be sure; it was doubtful as to 
how far a ship in overdrive 
could skip; it would not be 
wise to risk collision with a 
sun, or even a small- planet. 
But such a thing had never 
been known to happen. 

So the big ship seemed to 
float, utterly tranquil, in her 
bubble of modified space, while 
actually she changed her posi- 
tion with relation to the planet 
she’d left at the rate of some 
seven hundred fifty thousand 
million miles per hour. She was 
divided into dozens of compart- 
ments with separate air-sys- 
tems and food-supplies for 
each, and she had two over- 
drive units — one a spare — and 
she was equipped with every- 
thing that could make for safe- 



ty. If any ship should have 
made the journey from Kholar 
to Maninea without incident, 
that ship was the Corianis. It 
seemed that nothing less than 
a special intervention of cos- 
mic ill-will could possibly do 
her any harm. 

TPHE CAUSE of her disas- 
ter, however, was pure 
blind chance. It vras as unrea- 
sonable as the presence of Jack 
Bedell among her passengers. 
He was a small man with a 
thoughtful expression and a' 
diffident manner. To a few men 
working in extremely abstruse 
lesearch, Bedell was a man to 
be regarded with respect. But 
he was almost painfully shy; 
to an average secretary to an 
assistant under-secretary he 
was unimpressive. He was on 
the Corianis because a man 
he’d gone to Kholar to consult 
had stepped in front of a speed- 
ing ground-car the dav before 
his arrival in Kholar City, and 
there was no reason for him 
to stay there. The whole thing 
was accident. 

The disaster to the Corianis 
was at least as unreasonable. 
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Something of the sort had to 
happen some time or another, 
but it didn’t have to be the 
Corianis — and it didn’t have to 
be the particular mass of plan- 
etary debris it was. 

For the first twenty-seven 
nours of her journey, the state 
of things aboardship was per- 
fectly normal. The Planetary 
President of Maninea remained 
in his suite, except for a single 
formal appearance at dinner. 
The Minister' of State of Kho- 
lar practised equal dignity. The 
Kholarian Minister of Com- 
merce relaxed — which meant 
that he strolled through the 
public rooms and looked over 
the girl secretaries with a 
lecherously parental air. Other 
political figures d i d other 
things, none of them outstand- 
ing. Nurses took children to the 
children’s diversion-rooms, and 
some were obediently diverted, 
while others howled and had 
to be taken back to their moth- 
ers. Jack Bedell wandered 
about, wa'ching his fellow-pas- 
sengers with interest, but much 
too shy to make acquaintances. 

The time for sleep arrived 
— the time by Kbolar Ciiy 
meridian, which the passengers 
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observed. It passed. The time 
for getting up arrived. It 
passed. The time for breakfast 
came around. It went by. 

Bedell sat in a recreation- 
room, mildly watching his ship- 
companions, when the disaster 
took place. He was probably 
the only person in the passen- 
ger’s part of the ship who no- 
ticed. The vanishing of the 
Corianis was not. spectacular, 
to those who vanished with it. 

The lights dimmed momen- 
tarily; there was the faintest 
possible jar. That was all. 

Ill 

I y' ROM OUTSIDE, scme- 
i thing visible did occur. 
True, the Corianis could 
not be seen; where she was, 
she existed for such immeasur- 
ably small fractions of a mi- 
crosecond that she wouldn’t 
have been visible even in the 
light of a close-crowding sun. 
But there was no sun here- 
abouts: the sun Kbolar was a 
fourth-magnitude star back 
along the ship’s course, the sun 
cf Maninea was a third-magni- 
tude star ahead. Here was only 
starlight. 
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It was very faint and unable 
to make anything seem brighter 
than the tiny glitterings of the 
galaxy’s uncountable distant 
suns. Even if somebody had 
been hereabouts in a ship out 
of overdrive, it is unlikely that 
any warning would have ap- 
peared. Now and again a tiny 
pin-point of light winked out 
and on again. It couldn’t have 
been observed; there were too 
many stars, and too few of 
them blinked out for too-short 
instants. But there was some- 
thing out here. 

It was debris — a clump of 
lumps of stone and metal, hur- 
tling to nowhere. They were 
the fragments of a planet, bro- 
ken to bits and thrown away 
through space by the explosion 
of a nova, like the one that 
formed the Crab Nebula. The 
explosion happened before 
men, back on Earth, had 
learned to warm themselves by 
camp-fires. The gas-nebula part 
of the explosion was long-since 
expanded to nothingness, but 
the fragments of a world went 
on. There were scraps of stone 
the size of pebbles, and lumps 
of metal the size of mountains. 



Some floated alone, up to hun- 
dreds of miles from any other.. 
But there was a loose mass of 
objects gathered together by 
their small gravitational fields, 
which was of the size but not 
the solidity of a minor moon. 

ALL THESE objects flung 
onward as they had since 
the galaxies were closer and al- 
most new. The moon-sized mass 
of clumped objects crossed the 
path along which the Corianis 
translated itself. The ship was 
invisible, the planetary debris 
undetectable. 

There was a sudden, mon- 
strous flare of light. It blazed 
frenziedly where the largest 
clump of fragments floated. It 
was an explosion more savage 
than any atomic explosion; it 
volatilized a quantity of metal 
equal to half the Corianis’ 
mass. It jolted the few hun- 
dreds of cubic miles of celestial 
trash which had gathered into 
a clump. It made a flame of 
white-hot metal vapor ten miles 
in diameter, which in millisec- 
onds expanded and dimmed, 
and in hundredths of a second 
had expanded so far that it did 
not even glow. 
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From a few thousand miles 
away, it would have looked like 
a fairly bright spark which 
went out immediately. From a 
few million, it would have 
seemed the temporary shining 
ef a rather faint star. At a 
distance the Corianis would 
cover in three heartbeats, a 
naked eye could not have seen 
it at all. It was merely some 
few thousands of tons of metal 
turned to vapor and expanding 
furiously. Presently it would 
constitute a cloud of iron-and- 
nickel atoms floating in space 
— which would be unusual; 
Lhere are calcium-clouds be- 
tween the stars; and hydrogen 
clouds, but no iron-and-nickel 
ones. But this would be one. 

The Corianis was gone. 

IV. 

B EDELL tensed a little 
where he sat in an easy- 
chair in a lounge on 
board the Corianis. The lights 
had blinked; there was a bare- 
ly noticeable jar. In a partly- 
filled dining-room just beyond 
him, people continued with 
what might be either breakfast 
or lunch, depending on when 



they got up. Those who sipped 
at drinks did not miss a drop, 
jack Bedell gazed around him 
and automatically cocked an 
eye where speaker-units per- 
mitted warnings and informa- 
tion to be given to all the whole 
ship at once. But nothing hap- 
pened. Nothing. In a city, per- 
haps, one might not notice if 
the electricity flickered, or if 
the floor bumped slightly; but 
in a ship in space such things 
are matters of importance. 

After a little, Bedell stood 
up and moved toward the door 
of that particular room. He 
glanced along the corridor out- 
side. Yes. At the end there was 
a view-port, closed now because 
the ship was in overdrive and 
there was nothing to be seen. 
But such ports were very pop- 
ular among ship passengers at 
landing-time: they offered the 
thrill of seeing a world from 
hundreds, then scores, and 
then tens of miles as lire ship 
went down to its lending. 

A stout woman got in his 
way, and Bedell diffidently 
moved aside. He wen* on to the 
end of the corridor. There was 
a manual control bv which the 
shutters outside the porch 
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could be opened. He took the 
handle to open them. 

Someone said hesitantly, “Is 
—is that allowed?” 

Bedell turned. It was a girl, 
a fellow-passenger. He’d no- 
ticed her. With the instinct of 
one who is shy himself, he’d 
known that she suffered, like 
himself, the unreasonable but 
real agonies of self-conscious- 
ness. She flushed as he looked 
at her. 

“I — I just thought it might 
be — forbidden,” she half-stam- 
mered. 

“It’s quite all right.” he said 
warmly. “I’ve done it before, 
on other ships.” 

CHE STOOD stock-still and 
^he knew she wished herself 
away; he’d felt that way, too. 
So he turned the handle and 
the shutters drew aside. Then 
he forgot the girl completely 
for a moment; his hair tried 
to stand on end. 

Because he saw the stars. In 
overdrive, one does not see the 
stars; in mid-journey, one does 
not go out of overdrive. But the 
stars were visible now — more, 
there was an irregular black- 
ness which shut out many of 



them. It moved very slowly 
with relation to the ship. It 
was an object floating in emp- 
tiness. It could be small and 
very near, or farther away and 
many times the size of the 
Corianis. 

There was another object, 
jagged and irregular. There 
were others. The Corianis was 
out of overdrive and in very 
bad company, something like 
three light-years from port. 

He swallowed, and then 
moved aside. 

“There are the stars,” he told 
the girl. He very carefully kept 
his voice steady. “They’re all 
(he colors there are. Notice?” 

She looked; and the firma- 
ment as seen from space is 
worth looking at. “Oh-h-h!” 
she cried. She forgot to be shy. 
‘And that blackness . . ” 

“It’s the effect of the over- 
drive field,” he said untruth- 
fully. 

She looked. She was carried 
away by the sight. She would 
undoubtedly find herself able 
to tell someone about it, and if 
there was an emergency — and 
there was — the fewer passen- 
gers who knew about it, the 
better. 
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She asked eager questions, 
and then she turned and looked 
at him and realized that she 
had been talking; she was em- 
barrassed. 

“Look!” said Bedell uncom- 
fortably. “I’ve done quite a lot 
of space-travel, but I — I find 
it hard to talk to people, 
though it’s perfectly proper for 
fellow-passengers to talk. I’d 
be grateful ...” 

CHE HESITATED; but his 
^diffidence was real. He’d 
spoken because she should not 
tell anyone that the ship was 
out of overdrive. Maybe — may- 
be — something could be done 
about it. And people who are 
shy can often talk together be- 
cause they understand. 

“I’ve trouble talking, too,” 
she admitted. 

“Then we’ll find a place to 
sit down.” he suggested. 

Presently. inconspicuously, 
he wiped sweat off his fore- 
head. The ship would be about 
halfway on its journey. If it 
made a signal, and if the signal 
could reach so far. it would 
reach the two nearest planets 
some three years from now. 
when the Coriunis was forgot- 



ten. There were other re- 
sources, but they depended on 
the ship being missed right 
away. That wasn’t likely. 

So he talked to the girl. Her 
name was Kathy Sanders. She 
was secretary to an assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 

When they separated, he 
thought of something. 

“Now, why the hell didn’t I 
remember that a passenger ship 
has to have a spare overdrive 
unit?” he demanded of him- 
self. “How silly can I get? Eve- 
rything’s all right. It must be!” 
But it wasn’t. 

V 

T HE CORIANIS lay 
dead in space. Dark ob- 
jects floated about her; 
they were lumps, bits, masses, 
mountain-sized things which 
millions of years before had 
been part of a planet. 

There’d been only the skip- 
per and the first officer and a 
quartermaster in the control- 
100m when the disaster hap- 
t>ened. Utterly without warning 
of any sort, the overdrive unit 
bucked and roaring arcs leaped 
and crackled; the overdrive 
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unit turned to scrap metal in 
less than seconds. The brown- 
ish, featureless haze outside the 
unshuttered ports vanished. 
There were myriads of stars — 
and objects. Something the size 
of a mountain-range turned 
slowly, off to one side of the 
ship. Innumerable other float- 
ing things hung suspended on 
every hand. 

Save for the arcs — and they 
were momentary — there was no 
sound. There was a jar from 
the bucking of the unit before 
it slumped into melted metal, 
but there was no flash of flame 
— no explosion of any sort. Yet 
the ship which had moved at 
the rate of three-quarters of a 
trillion miles per hour was still, 
and the first officer gaped stu- 
pidly .out the ports, and the 
quartermaster began to shake 
visibly where he stood. 

This was while the Corianis 
lay dead in space. But the skip- 
per sprang across the control- 
room. He flipped on the ship’s 
radars and swung the control 
which would warm up the plan- 
etary drive, normally used only 
for lifting from a space-port 
and for landing. The radars 
began to register. The Corianis 



was within miles of a floating 
rock-and-metal continent which 
existed in emptiness. She was 
within tens of miles of hun- 
dreds of bits of cosmic junk, 
ranging from the size of sand- 
grains to that of houses. With- 
in hundreds of miles, there were 
thousands of floating dangers. 

HE “READY’.’ light for 
planetary drive glowed 
green. The skipper jerked the 
lever to minimum power; the 
ship gathered way. He steered 
her clear of the nearest dan- 
gers. Below, the engine-room 
crew matter-of-factly cut away 
the wrecked drive-unit and be- 
gan to braze the spare to func- 
tioning connection. 

Time passed. The skipper, 
sweating, navigated the Cori- 
anis among the leisurely, roll- 
ing, gigantic things which could 
crush the ship’s hull like an 
eggshell. It took him hours to 
get to where he dared use more 
than a quarter-gravity drive. It 
was more hours before he dared 
use half-gravity. Many hours 
passed before the radars prom- 
ised safety if he went again 
into overdrive. 

When the brown haze set- 
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tied before the control-room 
ports once more, the skipper 
was jumpy; the ship would be 
at least ten hours late to Mani- 
nea. The skipper let his third 
officer make the announcement 
over the public-address system. 
He couldn’t do it himself; his 
throat clicked spasmodically 
shut when he tried to talk. 

The Corianis should have 
been destroyed! She should 
have gone out of existence in 
a monstrous gout of flame; by 
this instant she should be no 
more than a cloud of vapor-fine 
particles, floating in emptiness. 
She had hit an enormous mass 
of planetary wreckage while 
speeding faster than light; she 
had hit a solid object she could 
not skip beyond. She had 
burned out her overdrive in 
what could only have been a 
collision! But it was not con- 
ceivable that, the ship would 
remain as she was, solid and 
unstrained, after a collision 
with a continent of metal out 
between the stars. 

r J , HE SKIPPER knew be 
couldn’t be alive. He had a 
strange, numb conviction that 
he was a ghost, and the ship 



and all on board her with him. 
Despite this belief, however, 
he was excessively cautious in 
his approach to Maninea. Or- 
dinarily he’d have come out of 
overdrive for a corrective sight 
something over a minute short 
of estimated time of arrival; 
a thousand thousand million 
miles is leeway enough for any- 
body. But the skipper cut over- 
drive three hours short of ar- 
rival, and an hour, and twice 
more before he went on inter- 
planetary drive again and called 
down hoarsely for permission 
to land. The Corianis was 
more than thirteen hours late. 

Even so, she didn’t land im- 
mediately. Instead of getting 
clearance in forty-five seconds, 
it required more than an hour 
to get permission to descend. 
There was confusion aground; 
there was argument; there was 
acute apprehension and flat dis- 
belief and the deepest of deep 
suspicion. When the Corianis 
did settle on the spaceport tar- 
mac, there was hysteria. 

Because the Corianis — at 

least a Corianis — was already 
aground. She had landed on 
Maninea just forty-seven hours 
thirteen minutes after lifting 
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off from Kholar. She had 
brought home the Planetary 
President of Maninea, the 
Speaker of the Senate of Mani- 
nea, and various persons de- 
pendent upon them. She had 
also brought the Minister of 
State for Kholar, the Minister 
of Commerce, the Chairman of 
the Lower House Committee on 
Extra-Planetary affairs, and a 
*mass of aides, assistants, sec- 
retaries, wives, children, arid 
servants. The ship itself was 
still aground at the spaceport. 

TOTfHEN THE Corianis land- 
ed — the Corianis-mth-a- 
burned-out-drive-unit — she set- 
tled down beside herself. There 
were two Corianis. There were 
two Planetary Presidents of 
Maninea. There were also two 
Speakers of the Senate, two 
Ministers of State for Kholar, 
two Ministers of Commerce, 
two Chairman of the Lower 
House Committee, and two of 
very nearly everybody else 
who’d sailed from Kholar. And 
the twos, the twins, the sets, 
the pairs of individuals, were 
not merely as much alike as 
two peas are like each other. 
They were as much alike as a 



pea is to itself. They were ex- 
actly alike. 

It was quite impossible. It 
was utterly impossible. 

But it was even more embar- 
rassing. 

VI 

B ARELY a day after the 
departure of the Corianis 
from Kholar, a hastily- 
chartered mail-ship lifted off to 
carry corrected instructions to 
the emissaries negotiating a 
trade-treaty on Maninea. This 
ether ship went out some twen- 
ty thousand miles from the 
planet Kholar, winked into 
overdrive, stayed in overdrive 
with its position relative to 
Kholar changing at the rate of 
seven hundred fifty thousand 
million miles per hour, and ar- 
rived at the Maninean solar 
system on schedule and with- 
out incident. But the Corianis 
had not arrived before her. The 
Corianis was overdue. There 
had been a disaster; the Cori- 
anis was missing. 

The shipping-service force on 
Maninea tore its collective hair. 
There was a ship aground, tak- 
ing off for Ghalt. It carried 
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away with it a plea from the 
shipping service for ships to 
help hunt for the missing Cori - 
ants. The mail-ship sped back 
to Kholar; it carried a plea 
for aid in the urgently neces- 
sary search. Meanwhile, Mani- 
nea would take all possible 
measures. Kholar would do the 
same. 

The main reason for hope, 
about the Corianis, was that 
she carried on board the very 
latest distress-signal system for 
ships of her size and class. She 
carried a rocket which could 
drive some thousands of miles 
away from a disabled ship, and 
then detonate a fission-type 
atomic bomb. The rocket was" 
of iron, which would be vola- 
tized by the explosion. It would 
be spread as a cloud of iron 
particles in space. In less than 
a week the infinitesimally thin 
cloud should spread to a mil- 
lion miles. In a month it would 
be a sizeable patch of vapor. 
It would be thinner than an 
ordinary hard vacuum, but it 
could be detected. In six months 
it would still be detectable, and 
it would cover an almost cer- 
tainly observable area of a 
spectrotelescope’s field be- 



tween Kholar and Maninea. 

'T'HE POINT was that there 
are no iron -a tom clouds in 
space. Should one appear it 
would have to be artificial and 
hence a distress-signal. In the 
case of the Corianis, her course 
was known; one could know 
along what line to look for an 
appeal for aid. 

So, immediately, the ship- 
ping-service force on Maninea 
sent up a space lifeboat with a 
spectrotelescope on board. It 
would look for an iron cloud in 
space along the line to Kholar. 
The evidence for such a cloud 
would be the fact that it ab- 
sorbed iron-spectrum frequen- 
cies from the starlight passing 
through it. 

If the Corianis set off her 
signal-bomb a mere one hun- 
dred sixteen thousand thousand 
million miles from Maninea, 
the cloud could be detected 
within a week. If it were set 
off farther away, its detection 
would be delayed. But ships 
to search had been asked for; 
when they came, they’d follow 
the Corianis’ course back to- 
ward Kholar, stopping to look 
for iron-clouds every few light- 
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days along the way. They’d 
pick up an artificial cloud of 
iron vapor long before light 
passing through it could get to 
cither planet. 

So the shipping-service forces 
hoped. The job of finding one 
space-ship on a sight-light-year 
course, with possible errors in 
all three dimensions — it wasn’t 
an easy one. But if the ship- 
ping service did find the Cori- 
anis, it could feel proud. 

But it didn’t. It only found 
out where the Corianis had 
vanished. 

VII 

T HE CORIANIS’ loud- 
speaker system bel- 
lowed, demanding at- 
tention. An agitated voice tried 
to explain to the passengers 
why they must remain on board 
for the time being. There was 
now in port — in fact right next 
to the Corianis — another ship 
of the same name and same de- 
sign and same interior and ex- 
terior fitting. That other ship 
had brought passengers to 
Maninea who had claimed to 
be, and been believed to be, the 
persons the Corianis brought. 



Somebody who claimed to be 
(he Planetary President had 
been on that other ship. Nat- 
urally, there was concern when 
a second claimant to that iden- 
tity and office appeared. 
There’d been a Minister of 
State from Kholar on the other 
vessel. And a Speaker of the 
Senate, and a Chairman of a 
Lower House Committee and 
— in short — a person claiming 
to be nearly everybody down 
to the smallest child on board 
the ship. 

The passengers on the Cori- 
anis erupted in indignation. 
Everybody knew who he was! 
It was ridiculous to ask him to 
stay on board while the identi- 
fication of the other person 
claiming to be him was in- 
vestigated! That other person 
was an imposter ! He was a 
scoundrel! Clap him in jail 
and . 

Jack Bedell was possibly the 
only person on board the Cori- 
anis who really tried to make 
sense of the agitated words 
from the public-address sys- 
tem. The others seethed and 
growled and roared their re- 
sentment; he listened. 

His expression changed from 
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astonishment to incredulity, 
and then much later to a very 
great thoughtfulness. Kathy 
watched his face as bewilder- 
ment and uneasiness increased 
in her. 

“It’s official!” he said pres- 
ently, almost in awe. “And no 
politician would dare try to 
make anybody believe such a 
thing! It’s panic — pure, un- 
imaginative panic that makes 
them admit it!” 

I^ATHY swallowed. “I can — 
v imagine one person imper- 
sonating somebody else,” she 
said uneasily. “But a lot of 
people — a shipload! And — the 
President of the planet? How 
could anybody impersonate 
him? Too many people know 
him too well! — Couldn’t they 
be crazy to suspect us of being 
imposters?” 

Bedell shook his head.. “De- 
lusions have a sort of cockeyed 
logic to them,” he told her. 
“'Nothing is as crazy as facts. 
I believe this. Reality can al- 
ways outguess imagination!” 

She looked at him, bewil- 
dered and uneasy. 

“I’ve forgotten the figures,” 
he added, “but the odds are 



billions to one against any per- 
son having the same finger- 
prints as any other member of 
the human race since time be- 
gan. Of course, two in a gen- 
eration is unthinkable. And 
here we’ve got scores of identi- 
cal-fingerprint pairs of people 
turning up! The odds against it 
— oh, nobody will believe it!” 

“But it can’t be true, can 
it?” asked Kathy uncomfort- 
ably. She’d felt more comfort- 
able, talking to Bedell, than 
she’d ever felt with anybody 
else. She hoped he felt the same 
way. 

“Oh, it’s probably true,” said 
Bedell. “It’s just impossible. 
That’s always upsetting . . . 
Let’s get some lunch and think 
about it.” 

They moved past corridors 
full of people who had been 
prepared to leave the ship and 
now were forbidden to do so. 
They were infuriated; they 
were insulted. 

“Leaving aside the impossi- 
bility of the thing,” observed 
Bedell as he and Kathy seated 
themselves in one of the ship’s 
dining-saloons, “there are some 
other angles. There are two 
Planetary Presidents. Which is 
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which? There are two Minis- 
ters of State for Kholar. The 
duplication runs all down the 
line. I wonder if there’s anoth- 
er me on board that other ship! 
I’d guess that the odds are less 
than for most people. And I 
wonder if there’s another you.” 

l^ATHY' started. She turned 
pale. “Nobody’d have rea- 
son to impersonate me!” she 
protested. But she was fright- 
ened. ‘" Anyhow t h a t — that 
couldn’t be!” 

Jack Bedell shrugged, but he 
smiled at her, reassuringly. 
They saw a waiter, but no one 
came to serve them. Presently 
other passengers came info the 
dining-room, talking indignant- 
ly of the affront of suspecting 
them ’of being fakes. 

Strangers in uniform moved 
past the doorway of the dining- 
saloon. A pompous figure, the 
Minister of State, stood splen- 
didly in their way. He ad- 
dressed them as if they were 
voters, his voice rolling and 
sonorous and angry. He ora- 
torically protested the outrage 
of doubting his identity. It 
would be resented! There 
would be retaliation! An 



apology was in order, and an 
immediate withdrawal of the 
order forbidding him to land . . . 

The strangers walked around 
him and moved on. A bewil- 
dered man in ship’s uniform led 
the way. 

“They’re going to the pur- 
ser’s office,” said Bedell, nod- 
ding his head. “They’ll take the 
passenger-list to compare with 
the other Corianis’ list of peo- 
ple on board. Of course the 
local problem is that their pres- 
ident exists in two copies. That 
will upset the whole planetary 
government.” 

“You — seem to know' what’s 
going on,” said Kathy, un- 
easily. 

“I don’t,” Bedell told her. 
“But there’s such a thing as a 
universe of discourse — an ac- 
ceptance of the preposterous so 
you can arrive at sense. It it’s 
true that there are doubles of 
almost everybody, alike even 
to fingerprints — why — s u c h- 
and-such other things must be 
true, also. Eut not even in a 
universe of discourse would ab- 
solutely everybody on both 
ships be absolutely alike! 
There’d have to be some excep- 
tions! How long have you 
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been the secretary of somebody 
who would naturally want you 
on this trade-treaty trip?’’ 

CHE LICKED her lips. She 
was scared; the idea of an- 
other, independent version of 
herself, knowing everything she 
knew, capable of anything she 
could do, but not under her 
control . 

“I've had my job three 
months,” she said. “Before 
that . ” 

“The chances are good that 
you’re unique,” said Bedell, “if 
the universe of discourse I’m 
thinking of is valid.” 

The men in strange uniforms 
went back past the dining-sa- 
loon door. They were followed 
by the Speaker of the Senate 
of Maninea. He expostulated 
furiously. The men in the 
strange uniforms looked hunt- 
ed and upset. They still had 
the ship’s purser with them. 

“I think,” said Bedell, “that 
this / is going to go pretty far. 
Ho^v’d you like to look out a 
port at this lunatic world which 
says we can’t be ourselves be- 
cause somebody else is us?” 

He led the way — Kathy 
trembling — down two levels to 



where nobody crowded the cor- 
ridors. It was quite silent, here. 
Someone had turned off the 
thread-thin whisper of music 
which prevented ghastly silence 
on the ship while in flight. 
They went to the end of a cor- 
ridor. Bedell cranked open the 
shutters of a port. They looked 
out. 

They were in the Corlanis, 
but the Corianis rested .solidly 
aground two hundred yards 
away. The other ship was gi- 
gantic; it was solid. It was an 
absolutely perfect duplicate of 
the Corianis from which they 
looked. It was not the kind of 
object one could imagine as 
partaking of the impossible or 
the unreal. There was nothing 
ghostly about it; it was defi- 
antly an actual thing. 

DEDELL looked down at the 
spaceport’s surface. 

“There,” he observed with 
careful calmness, “there’s the 
purser — from this ship. And 
there’s the other of him, over 
there. There are two of him, 
jqst as the loud-speakers said.” 

The men in strange uniforms 
had reached the spaceport tar- 
mac with the Corianis ’ purser 
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in their midst. They now met 
another group of uniformed 
men with the Corianis’ purser 
in their midst. The port from 
which Bedell and Kathy looked 
down was a good fifty feet 
high, but they could see per- 
fectly. The purser just emerged 
from the ship was identical to 
the man already oi» the space- 
port ground. They were iden- 
tical in height and weight and 
the fit of their uniforms. That 
was conceivable. But they 
moved alike; they carried 
themselves alike; they made 
the same gestures! It was in- 
sanely like seeing mirror- 
images making independent 
motions. One felt the same 
shocked incredulity. 

Kathy pointed a shaking fin- 
ger. “There’s Mr. Brunn! My 
boss! But he’s here on the ship! 
If — if there’s — if I’m down 
there too. ” 

She searched for her own self 
among the figures down below, 
shaking with terror lest she 
might succeed. 

A ground-car rolled out past 
the space-port buildings. It 
came to a halt below. Bedell 
recognized the man who 
stepped out; he was the Plan- 



etary President. With him was 
the Kholarian Minister of 
State. Both of them happened 
— as Bedell knew very well — 
also to be on board the Cori- 
anis which had recently land- 
ed. 

“Now I wonder,” said Be- 
dell meditatively, “if the Presi- 
dent who got here first is going 
to try to face dowrn the Presi- 
dent who got here second! And 
if the Minister of State of Kho- 
lar is going to denounce his 
other self, who’s foaming at the 
mouth at this instant on board 
this ship!” 

A NOTHER ground-car ar- 
rived and disgorged digni- 
fied persons. The intention was 
clear; the head of the Mani- 
nean planetary government 
found himself accused of im- 
posture. Somebody else claimed 
to be him. Lesser officials who 
had seen the claimant were un- 
certain and unsure. But the 
President knew who he was! 
With enormous dignity lie came 
to confound the imposter who 
could bewdlder his subordinates. 
Face-to-face, he was sure, there 
could be no doubt of who was 
who! 
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But Jack Bedell, staring 
from overhead, saw the confu- 
sion and then the terrific and 
undignified row which followed 
the discovery that it was hope- 
less — not only to know who 
was who, but which was which. 
Other ground-cars arrived, and 
the two identical Planetary 
Presidents of Maninea faced 
each other. They were backed 
by equally identical Ministers 
of State of Kholar, two iden- 
tical Speakers of the Maninean 
Senate, two Chairmen of the 
Lower House Committee, and 
so on down to the utterly iden- 
tical nurses — identical to fin- 
gerprints and eye-patterns — 
who tended the utterly identical 
children of identical assistant 
undersecretaries, and even to 
the identical undersecretaries’ 
identical wives. And even the 
wives were identical to the very 
number and location of gray 
hairs in their heads caused by 
identical griefs caused by their 
identical husbands! Naturally, 
there was tumult. 

It was a beautiful row, a 
stupendous one, and it settled 
nothing whatever. The govern- 
mental processes of an entire 
planet clanked to a halt pend- 



ing the solution of the problem 
posed by the Corianis’ tardy 
or over -hasty arrival. The gov- 
ernment of another planet 
would be thrown into confusion 
as soon as this news reached 
it. 

“I think,” said Bedell, gaz- 
ing down, “I think they’re go- 
ing to have to try something 
else. They’ll never be able to 
settle the matter on objective 
evidence. They’ve just tried to 
act on the theory that two peo- 
ple can’t be exactly alike — but 
it appears that they can be, 
and are. Now they’ll try to find 
some people who aren’t iden- 
tical and study them to find 
out why not. I suspect that we 
may be called on, Kathy.” 

Kathy’s teeth chattered. 

“I — didn’t see myself down 
there,” she said shakily. “I — 
I don’t want to! I’d — I think 
I’d hate her!” 

Bedell looked surprised. 
Then his expression changed. 

“Yes. I suppose one would. 
Hmmm . . . Simple, natural in- 
stincts like that will probably 
have a good deal to do with 
settling this business!” 
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A S THEY turned away 
from the port, loud- 
speakers clicked and 
everywhere over the ship the 
same voice was heard in in- 
numerable echoings of the same 
words: “Will the following pas- 
sengers please go to the exit- 
port? Will the following pas- 
sengers please go to the exit- 
port?’’ There followed four 
names. One was Bedell’s. One 
was Kathy’s. Neither of them 
recognized the other two. 

“This is good,” said Bedell. 
“They hope to learn something 
from us because we came on 
the Corianis and we are never- 
theless like everybody else on 
every other planet in the gal- 
axy. We’re peculiar. We are 
ourselves alone. We can feel 
proud.’’ 

But Kathy’s teeth still chat- 
tered. Presently, in one of the 
spaceport offices a harried 
Maninean official looked at 
them with great though pre- 
carious self-control. 

“Look here!” he said un- 
easily. “On both ships together 
there are -just seven people who 
don’t match up to the last pim- 
ple with somebody else. You’re 
two of the seven. Can you ex- 



plain why you aren’t part of 
the business that is driving eve- 
rybody crazy?” 

Bedell found himself hesitat- 
ing diffidently. Then he cursed 
himself for self-consciousness. 
He said mildly, “I got on the 
Corianis at the last minute— 
by accident. I wasn’t really 
supposed to be cn the ship. I 
imagine you’d say my presence 
is accidental. That might ex- 
plain it.” 

The official said drearily, 
“The ship record savs you’re a 
mathematical physicist. Is there 
anybody on Maninea who 
might know you personally?” 

“I think so,” said Bedell. 
“There was a convention of 
astrophysicists on Hume, some 
years ago. I read a paper there. 
S me men from your astro- 
physical institute here will 
probably remember me.” 

“We’ll check that,” said the 
official. He seemed to brood. 
“This is the devil of a mess! 
The planetary vice-president 
has issued an executive order, 
keeping authority in his own 
bands until it’s decided who is 
the real president. Both — both 
men who seem to be President 
nave agreed to it, though both 
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of them are raging. The two 
Ministers of State from Kho- 
lar have agreed to hold up of- 
ficial conferences until things 
are straightened out. And we re 
sending a ship to Kholar with 
a report and records and 
'memos from everybody on both 
ships, to see if they can solve 
it on Kholar. You aren’t any- 
body’s double. But do you want 
to send any message? Nobody 
claims to be you — or her.’’ 

I^.ATHY licked her lips. Be- 
dell frowned. “I think,” he 
said thoughtfully, “that there'll 
be somebody back on Kholar 
who’ll claim to be me. He’ll be 
registered at the Grampion Ho- 
tel in Kholar City. He’ll be 
waiting for a ship that will be 
coming here. He missed the Co- 
rianis. I’d like to write him a 
note.” 

“You wouldn’t,” said the 
Maninean official sardonically, 
“you wouldn’t let sleeping dou- 
bles lie?” 

“No,” said Bedell. “I know 
him rather well. If he isn’t 
there, it will be informative. If 
he answers, it will be more 
helpful still. And I think I can 
promise that he’ll stay on Kho- 



iar. He won’t come here. I 
wouldn’t. I don’t think he will.” 

“It’s nice that somebody be- 
lieves he can arrange something 
helpful!” said the official bit- 
terly. “I don’t see a chance! 
Do you realize that every pair 
of doubles we’ve tested so far 
has had the same blood type 
and same RH factor and same 
immunity-antibodies in his 
blood at the same intensities? 
And they also have the same 
fingerprints and same teeth and 
same height and weight and 
metabolic readings? I’m getting 
so I talk to myself! If this 
keeps up I’ll start answering 
back!” 

“It could be worse,” said Be- 
dell, after consideration. “I 
don’t think it likely, but there 
could be a third Corianis” 

“Don’t say it!” snapped the 
Maninean vehemently. “Don’t 
say any more! I was relaxing, 
talking to a man from the Cori- 
anis that there’s only one of! 
It felt good! Don’t say any 
more ! ” 

TTE TURNED to Kathy. 

“Young lady,” he said. 
“I’d like you to talk to another 
girl from the other Corianis. 
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She doesn’t claim to be you, 
but she does claim to have the 
job of secretary to the same 
man. Will you see what you 
can find out about each oth- 
er?” 

“N-naturally,” said Kathy. 

The official pressed a button 
and said, “Ask her to come in, 
will you?” 

He slumped back in his 
chair. Within seconds, a girl 
came in. She was nervous; she 
was jumpy. She looked relieved 
to see, in Kathy, somebody who 
didn’t look in the least like 
herself. 

“Miss Kossuth,” said the of- 
ficial, “this is Miss Sanders. It 
seems that you’ve got some- 
thing but not too much in com- 
mon.” 

“Y-yes,” said the girl from 
the first-arrived Corianis. “I’m 
Mr. Brunn’s secretary. He’s 
Assistant Undersecretary of 
Commerce.” 

“I’m Mr. Brunn’s secretary, 
too,” said Kathy. She moist- 
ened her lips. “Is his wife’s 
name Amelie, and does he have 
three children — two boys and a 
girl?” 

The girl from the first-ar- 
rived Corianis said uneasily, 



“Y-yes. This is crazy! Is your 
Mr. Brunn rather fat, and does 
he fiddle with his ear when he’s 
dictating?” 

“Yes!” said Kathy. She 
looked appalled. “Does your 
Mr. Brunn have a picture of a 
baseball team on his desk?” 
“Yes!” said the other girl. 
“Alton High School. He played 
second base.” 

“So did my Mr. Brunn,” said 
Kathy. Then she added, “I — 
I’ve seen you before. I — know 
you. I’m sure of it!” 

The first-arrived girl said 
helplessly, “I don’t remember 
you. But at least we aren’t dou- 
bles!” 

I^ATHY swallowed. “But I 
v remember you. You had 
the job I’ve got. You’d re- 
signed to get married, three 
months ago, and you showed 
me about the work I was to 
do. You were going to marry a 
boy named A1 Loomis. You 
said he was a draughtsman.” 
The first girl went ashen- 
white. “I m-married him? I — 
I. But I didn’t! W-we had a 
quarrel and — broke up! 
How did you know? I never 
saw you before! I never told 
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you. How do you know all 
about my private affairs? 
How. ” 

The other girl from the oth- 
er Corianis began to cry. She 
ran out of the room. 

There was silence. Kathy 
turned unhappily to Bedell. He 
said encouragingly, “That was 
fine, Kathy! It clears up sev- 
eral points! You did splendid- 
ly!” 

The official stirred. He said 
without hope, “I’m glad some- 
body’s pleased! — If you’ve got 
a theory, don’t tell me! Get it 
worked out and we’ll have the 
Astrophysical Institute boys 
look you over and then we’ll 
have whoever should pass on 
what you think, pass on it. But 
I’d rather not hear it. I don’t 
want to understand this busi- 
ness, because I don’t want to 
believe it! But there’s nobody 
claiming to be you, so far, so 
you can leave the Corianis if 
you choose to.” 

“No,” said Bedell, “I think 
I’d better stay on the ship. This 
state of things should be un- 
stable. I want to do some cal- 
culating from some books I 
have with me. . But I would 
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like to talk to the Astrophysics 
people.” 

The official said drearily, 
“You sound like you think you 
know what’s happened. It’s all 
right with me if you stay 
aboard your ship. We’re trying 
to keep the two sets of people 
apart, anyhow. Do you know 
what happens when duplicates 
see each other?” 

“I can guess,” said Bedell, 
“but I’d rather not. Come 
along, Kathy. Let’s get back to 
the ship.” 

VIII 

rT^HE CORIANIS had 
I vanished between Kho- 
lar and Maninea. After 
the fact was discovered, it took 
a mere few hours to get a space 
lifeboat out of atmosphere with 
a spectrotelescope on board, to 
watch for the iron-atom cloud 
in emptiness which would be 
a plea for aid, and only two 
days and a few hours were 
needed to get the news back to 
Kholar. On the way back, the 
mail-ship which took the news 
may have passed w'ithin light- 
hours of the spot where the 
Corianis had collided with a 
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celestial scrap-heap. But it was 
not equipped for search. 

By the time the Corianis was 
lour days overdue, a tramp- 
ship took off from Maninea; 
it also was equipped with a 
spectrotelescope. It began, 
methodically, to make short 
hops in overdrive along the 
line the Corianis should have 
followed. Each time it came out 
of overdrive it made a search. 
Tt searched from three light- 
days from Maninea, and six, 
and twelve, and so on. It did 
not really expect to pick up a 
distress-signal so early. An 
iron-atom cloud would be rela- 
tively small so soon after its 
presumed formation. But it 
would enlarge, and that fact 
that it would also thin out 
didn’t matter. 

That first hunting ship from 
Maninea reached Kholar. No 
news. It was joined by another 
ship which had come into port. 
The two ships spaced them- 
selves some light-minutes apart 
and headed back for Maninea; 
they reached it without any dis- 
covery. Two other ships had 
arrived from other worlds in 
response to the shipping serv- 



ice’s request. Four ships head- 
ed back for Kholar. 

CMPTY space is dark. The 

' firmament glitters with in- 
numerable stars, of all the col- 
ors that light can be; but the 
total light is faint, and where 
there is no sun it is very, very 
lonely. Each of the ships mak- 
ing mulM-billion-mile casts 
through emptiness seemed ut- 
terly solitary. A ship came out 
of overdrive to unstressed 
space. It located the sun Kho- 
lar. It focussed a spectrotele- 
scope upon a five-degree square 
area of space with Kholar at 
its center. It turned on the 
scope. Only stars with strong 
absorption-lines in their spec- 
ua would appear in the scope- 
field. They were examined sep- 
arately. If or when one of them 
showed the lines slightly wid- 
ened. it would indicate that iron 
existed between the star and 
the ship. Then there must be a 
cloud of iron particles in space 
— a signal of distress. 

A little more than halfway 
across, a ship from Ghalt — the 
last ship to join in the search 
— found the telltale widening 
of iron-spectrum lines in the 
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light of Kholar itself. It aimed 
for the clcud and jumped for 
it. It over-leaped. It went .back. 
It found the cloud — and dan- 
ger-signals clanged inside it. 
The iron-atom cloud was then 
two and a half million miles in 
diameter. The ship sought its 
center; it found debris float- 
ing in space. It measured the 
iron-vapor cloud and comput- 
ed its mass. There was too 
much vaporized metal to have 
come from a signal-rocket’s 
substance; there was not 
enough to say that the Corianis 
itself had broken down to 
atoms. 

nPHE SHIP began to ex- 
amine all the debris its 
radars picked up. It found 
some rocky and many metallic 
masses; some were the size of 
houses. There was a dense 
cloud of larger metal lumps 
still. Its parts were in motion, 
as if it had only recently been 
jolted by something enormous. 

The first ship was joined by 
a second, which also had found 
the iron-cloud. Later a third 
ship drove up and joined the 
search. 

They did not find the Cori- 



anis. They did find a mountain- 
sized mass of metal, on one of 
whose flanks there was a cir- 
cular, hollow, glistening scar, 
as if some incredible blast of 
heat had burned or boiled away 
the metal there. Rough esti- 
mate suggested that the amount 
of metal boiled away at this 
spot might account for the 
metal-cloud. 

It did. An analysis of the 
cloud’s substance disclosed 
nickel in considerable quantity 
with the iron. A measurement 
of the cloud’s expansion gave 
the time of its beginning to ex- 
pand — it’s creation. 

The iron-cloud did not come 
from the Corians’ hull or sig- 
nal-rocket. It was not iron 
alone; it was a nickel-iron 
cloud. It was metal vaporized 
trom a mass of- metallic debris. 
It had been vaoorized at the 
time the Corianis had passed 
through this part of emptiness. 
Here, then, was where the 
Conanis had vanished. 

But there was no trace of 
the ship itself, though one or 
another of the three ships ex- 
amined every particle of solid 
stuff within thousands of 
miles. 
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The search-ships, though, 
had done a remarkable job; 
they’d located the scene of a 
disaster in space. The ship in- 
volved could not be found — ■ 
but to pinpoint even the place 
where a ship was wrecked was 
more than had ever been ac- 
complished before. 

IX 

r~r^HE CONFUSION on 

I Maninea already made 
for jumpiness. When a 
mail-ship came in from Kholar 
and called down for landing- 
permission, panic began. But 
this was not a third Corianis; 
it was an ordinary small mail- 
ship. It brought new and con- 
fidential instructions for the 
diplomatic party from Kholar. 

The skipper of the mail-ship 
landed. He saw the Corianis, 
then he saw her duplicate. He 
did not believe his eyes. He had 
diplomatic mail for the Minis- 
ter of State for Kholar. Shak- 
ing his head, he asked ques- 
tions. He learned that there 
were two Ministers of State for 
Kholar hereabouts. He did not 
know to which he should de- 
liver the diplomatic pouch. He 



tried to find out from lesser 
officials— from Kholar. There 
were two Ministers of Com- 
merce. There were two Chair- 
man of the Lower House Com- 
mittee on Extra-Planetary Af- 
fairs. There were two of every- 
body that had left Kholar. 
Everybody. . . 

He learned of the gibbering 
mix-up that defied all possi- 
bility and all reason. He saw 
the armed guards placed to 
keep the two ships isolated 
from each other. He heard of 
the freak discovery of a 
criminal in the Corianis’ crew. 
In the ordinary course of 
events this man — an oiler — 
would never have been detect- 
ed ; he had only to stay aboard- 
ship and nobody would pay any 
attention to him. But every- 
body on both Corianis had been 
fingerprinted. This murderer 
was identified by his finger- 
prints; the police wanted him 
badly. 

But they didn’t want two of 
them — which they had. He was 
taken from both ships and put 
in jail. The cells to which the 
two copies of one man were 
assigned happened to face each 
other. When .a lawyer was ap- 
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pointed, he verified certain cru- 
cial items, and the crewmen in 
their cells howled with laugh- 
ter. 

'TWO MEN, obviously, could 
not be punished for a crime 
that only one had committed. 
So far as any conceivable test 
could determine, these two 
men were identical; they were 
the same man. But they could 
not both be punished; they 
could not even be kept in jail. 
They would have to be freed, 
because there was no way to 
assign guilt to one rather than 
the other; both were the 
criminal meriting punishment. 

The upsetting fact was that 
they could now go out and 
commit any conceivable crime 
— and provided only one had 
committed it, and they con- 
trived to mix themselves to- 
gether so that one couldn’t be 
picked out, the law could not 
touch them. 

The mail-skipper went back 
to Kholar for instructions. He 
carried a painstaking account 
of the confusion on Kholar, 
and carefully-written docu- 
ments by each person involved, 



claiming his identity and be- 
seeching help to establish it 
past question. There was only 
one person whose letter was 
addressed to his own counter- 
part on Kholar; that was Jack 
Bedell. He wrote to a person 
of his own name in the Gram- 
pian Hotel; he was quite cer- 
tain that he would receive in- 
formed and cheerful coopera- 
tion. 

Two men from the Astro- 
physical Institute came to talk 
to Bedell on the. Corianis. He 
was with Kathy when they ar- 
rived. The atmosphere in the 
ship was that of advanced neu- 
rosis, and Kathy could not bear 
the bright-eyed, indignant ten- 
sion which led everybody to 
try to buttonhole everybody 
else and insist that they were 
who they had always been, and 
that their doubles were impos- 
ters and criminals. There is 
nothing more horrifying than 
to be uncertain who one is. 
And these people had faced 
other people who claimed their 
names and possessions and 
pasts, their personalities and 
their futures. 

Kathy kept close to Bedell. 
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HPHE TALK with the astro- 
physicists, though, was 
technical to a degree that 
Kathy found impenetrable. The 
two spectacled men recognized 
Bedell. One of them remem- 
bered a conversation, on Hume 
three years before; they had 
no doubt of him. So they 
plunged into talk, and Kathy 
heard stray phrases. “Obvious- 
ly there could, be no impact, 
but ” “The effect is of rep- 
lication, of course.’’ — That 
was the shorter astrophysicist’s 
contribution. Bedell demurred. 
“Replication,” he said careful- 
ly, “implies the idea of folding. 
I don’t think it’s that. I think 
we have multiple reality with 
true simultaniety in the differ- 
ent sequences.” 

Kathy could make nothing 
of it. She stopped listening, 
(hough relatively simple terms 
like “trans-chronal” and “al- 
ternative presents” and “tan- 
gen tal displacement” followed 
and sounded as if they might 
mean something. She did no- 
tice with some surprise that 
presently they were talking ab- 
sorbedly about the sacks of 
mail the two ships had brought 
with them. 



The astrophysicists went 
away, still talking enthusiasti- 
cally to each other. Bedell 
shrugged. “Maybe we’ll work 
out something practical. 
They’re going to try to get per- 
mission to read the mail.” 

“Why?” asked Kathy. She 
felt horribly stupid. 

“We’ve agreed on a tenta- 
tive hypothesis,’’ he explained. 
“And it seems that the mail, 
like the people, should be al- 
most but not quite identical in 
the two ships. Some letters will 
be exactly alike, but some 
should differ a little.” 

This, also, did not register 
with Kathy. 

“What’s tangential displace- 
ment?” she asked. >l l felt so 
stupid! ” 

“It’s what they’re going to 
iook for in the letters,” said 
Bedell. “If the postal authori- 
ties permit it, they’ll send some 
of it to me.” 

TPHE POSTAL authorities 
did permit. A creditable re- 
action had begun among the 
persons on Maninea actually 
concerned with the problem the 
duplication of the Corianis had 
produced. At first, the sheer, 
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stark impossibility of the facts 
made everybody’s thinking cha- 
otic. But the officials of the 
spaceport and the government 
developed a dogged, unhopeful, 
resolute point of view. This was 
no ordinary affair, but they 
would act as if it were. They 
would go through the motions 
of a normal investigation, using 
their brains as sanely as pos- 
sible upon what had to be de- 
lusion. They were not sure that 
they would get anywhere; it 
did not seem that anybody 
could. But to act rationally 
about even a lunatic occurrence 
would be better than mere 
dithering or howling at the 
nearest of Maninea’s two 
moons. 

The head of the space-port 
police interviewed the skipper 
of the Corianis — one Corianis. 
His answers made sense: if 
there hadn’t been a second 
Corianis in port he’d have 
made an excellent impression. 
He seemed a truthful and con- 
scientious man. But then the 
same space-port officer inter- 
viewed the second skipper. 

«Y 0U GRADUATED f/nm 
the Merchant Space 



Academy on Ghalt?” 

“Yes,” said the skipper of 
the Com»M-with-the-burned- 
out overdrive. 

“You were fourth officer on 
the Ulysses?” 

“Yes.” 

“Third on the Panurge and 
second on the Dhombula?” 
“Yes,” said the skipper. 
“You got your first command 
as recognition of your behavior 
in an emergency the Dhom- 
bula ran into on Astris IV?” 
“No,” said the skipper. 

The spaceport officer looked 
at the record of the other talk. 
“It says here you did.” 

“I didn’t,” insisted the skip- 
per. “I remember putting in to 
Astris IV while I was second 
on the Dhombula, but there 
wasn’t any emergency.” 

The interviewer made a 
memo and observed, “You 
skippered the Contessa, the 
F.llen Trent, and the Cassiopia 
before you took over the Cori- 
anis.” 

“No,” said the skipper 
doggedly. “The Cassiopia was 
my first command. I went from 
her to the Corianis.” 

The spaceport man chewed 
on his pencil “This happens 
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all the time!” he said distaste- 
fully. “The other skipper — the 
other you, you might say — did 
nearly everything you’ve done. 
But not quite! Each two peo- 
ple who are absolutely identical 
make nearly identical state- 
ments, but never completely 
identical ones. It can be 
checked whether you skippered 
the Contessa and the Ellen 
Trent! We can find out wheth- 
er you’re stating the facts. But 
when you’re identical in every 
way but a part of your pro- 
fessional history, why do you 
differ on that? And even if we 
find out one of you is wrong — 
what then? You’ll still be iden- 
tical ! ” 

The skipper looked at him 
numbly. 

“Haven’t you any idea, 
however unlikely, to explain 
the — this mess?” demanded the 
official. 

“I don’t know what’s hap- 
pened,” said the skipper in a 
dull voice, “unless I’m dead and 
in hell.” 

T'HE SPACEPORT man 
■* could have asked, “Why 
dead?” He might have gotten 
a suggestive answer. But in- 



stead, he asked, “Why hell?” 

The skipper said heavily, 
“I’ve got a wife and kids. He 
says they’re his. I know they’re 
mine. I’ve seen him. I don’t 
know how to prove he isn’t 
me! But I know he’s not!— 
Do you think I’m going to let 
him go back to my family, and 
my wife not able to know he 
isn’t me, and my kids thinking 
he’s their father? Will I let 
that happen?” 

His hands clenched and un- 
clenched. The space-port offi- 
cial said very tiredly, “I give 
up, skipper. — Maybe you’ll be 
interested to know that he said 
exactly what you just said, in 
nearly the same words and with 
apparently the same sincerity.” 

He waved a hand in dis- 
missal, and then watched out 
the window of his office to 
make sure the skipper went 
back to his own ship and not 
the other. There’d been one de- 
plorable incident. An aide to 
the Minister of Commerce had 
met his duplicate and his du- 
plicate’s wife while both were 
taking exercise between the 
two grounded ships, and there 
was very nearly a murder there 
and then. One of the two men 
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had made the trip alone, his 
wife having sprained her ankle 
lwo days before the take-off. 
The other had brought his wife 
along. She’d tripped, but not 
quite sprained her ankle. 

The man who’d come alone 
went into a murderous rage 
when he saw his wife with the 
other man. She was living with 
the other man on the other 
Corianis! Openly! She was his 
wife and the other man was 
himself. The man who’d trav- 
eled alone tried desperately to 
kill his duplicate — who as de- 
terminedly tried to destroy 
nim. The wife screamed in hor- 
ror because she could not tell 
which of the two was her hus- 
band. 

jgUT NOT all minor non-cor- 
irespondences produced so 
much emotion as, in that case, 
the fact that one woman had 
sprained her ankle while her 
duplicate had not. There was 
the mail. In some dozens of 
sacks from each Corianis, less 
than a score of letters were not 
twinned. In many cases the 
twin missives were exactly 
alike, down to the last and least 
and most unconsidered comma. 



In others, a word or an occa- 
sional phrase differed from 
one counterpart to the other. 
One personal letter, however, 
mentioned in one copy that a 
certain person had died, and 
in the other copy that he had 
made an unexpected recovery. 

Kathy said desperately, “But 
it’s all so — so impossible 1 
Things like this. I feel as if 
we’d all gone insane! We, and 
the people in the other ship, 
and the people on Maninea 
who believe in the people of 
the other ship — everybody!” 

Bedell nodded. “Yes. It’s 
like walking up to a big mir- 
ror, and suddenly you find that 
there isn’t any glass there, and 
the people can walk out of the 
mirror — or maybe we’ve walked 
into it. We don’t know.” 

“But it’s — impossible!” 

“Hmmm. ” said Bedell. 
“There was a time when people 
thought you couldn’t talk to 
anybody a mile away, and peo- 
ple couldn’t' fly, and nobody 
could travel faster than light. 
All these things are still im- 
possible. You still can’t do 
them. But you can do things 
that have the same conse- 
quences. We use those other 
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things as substitutes for things 
that can’t happen. In a way, 
this apparently impossible state 
of things may be a substitute 
for something that couldn’t 
happen.” 

“Such,” demanded Kathy, 
“such as what?” 

“Such as the wrecking of the 
Corianis,” he suggested. “May- 
be all this has happened as the 
alternative to the Corianis ex- 
ploded to vapor from some col- 
lision, with all of us floating 
around as gas-particles in 
space.” 

Kathy didn’t believe it. Still 
Bedell acted more like a sane 
man than anybody else on the 
Corianis. The nervous strain 
inside the ship was nerve-rack- 
ing. 

X 

W HEN THE two Cori- 
anis had been aground 
for two weeks, the 
situation took a very nasty 
turn. At first, the ordinary citi- 
zens of Maninea accepted the” 
problem of the two ships as a 
sort of sporting event. They 
assumed that daring and clever 
crooks had planned a massive 



imposture, and that they’d 
been stymied by the appearance 
of the impersonatees. It seemed 
still more of a sporting event 
when the assumed frauds gal- 
lantly seemed to try to bluff 
it out; when they defied the 
police to unmask them. And 
when the police failed, the citi- 
zens of Maninea admired the 
imposters more than ever — but 
they were no longer certain 
which set of passengers were 
the frauds. So they waited for 
the scientists to make their 
tests and say, with confident 
certitude, that these persons 
were who they said they were, 
and these other persons were 
imposters. 

But the scientists couldn’t 
answer either. 

That was a shock. It was a 
disappointment. It was fright- 
ening. For example, the news- 
broadcasters found a man 
who’d been a schoolmate of the 
Planetary President when both 
of them were ten years old. He 
hadn’t spoken to the President^ 
since. He would remember 
things that nobody but the 
President and himself could 
possibly know about. He could 
tell! The newscasters also 
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found a grandmother who — at 
seven — had made mud pies 
with the now Speaker of the 
Senate. Nobody could fool her! 

TTHE TWO unimportant per- 
sons spoke, respectively, to 
the two claimants to the Plan- 
etary President’s identity, and 
to the two men who claimed to 
be Speaker of the Senate. They 
came from their interviews 
shaking and unable to decide. 
Both Planetary Presidents re- 
membered everything from the 
age of ten. They reminded 
their pre-presidential play- 
mates of things that the play- 
mates had forgotten. The 
woman who’d made mud pies 
with the Speaker of the Senate 
was positive gifter she’d spoken 
to only one. He’d reminded her 
of the spanking she got for 
using the morning milk to man- 
ufacture mud-pie pancakes. 
Only her old playmate knew 
about that! But the second 
copy of the Speaker of the Sen- 
ate not only remembered it too, 
but described to her the fu- 
neral of a defunct mouse and 
the decoration of its grave. So 
he was her former playmate, 
too. 



During the ships’ third week 
aground the citizens of Mani- 
nea reacted violently. It seemed 
as if they suddenly realized 
that the natural order of things 
was defied, that something 
sneakingly suggestive of the su- 
pernatural was involved. When 
science could not reveal the 
mystery, the mystery might be 
beyond science. Rumors 
sprang up and flew about. Some 
were ominous; some were pure 
horror. 

There was the rumor that 
devils out of hell had somehow 
escaped confinement and 
planned to move in among 
mankind and ultimately de- 
stroy it. Only a few people 
believed this. 

There was the rumor that 
witches, by compact with the 
powers of evil, had become able 
to take forms other than their 
own. They would rule humani- 
ty; they would eventually en- 
slave it. A larger number be- 
lieved this. 

HE MOST popular of the 
rumors had a touch of sci- 
entific imagination in it. One 
Corianis and the beings on 
board it, said this rumor, had 
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come from a remote and hidden 
world where there existed a race 
of monsters. They were non- 
human Things which could 
make even scientists believe 
them human. They could read 
human minds; they could take 
control of human bodies. They 
had come to Maninea to begin 
the extermination of humanity. 
And this rumor declared that 
the monsters could duplicate 
human bodies and that humans 
were being missed, about the 
space-port. Children had van- 
ished; women had disappeared. 
The monsters who passed for 
men were anthropophagi. They 
devoured human flesh in orgies 
too horrible to be described, 
and then went out in the like- 
ness of their victims -to allure 
or seize on other victims. 

Very many people accepted 
this idea and felt a growling, 
rumbling hatred for the two 
ships which could not be ex- 
plained except by some such 
tale as this. And the fact that 
this story spread and spread 
brought denials. There were 
women who had sons and 
daughters in government serv- 
ice; they’d made the trip to 
Kholar and returned, but in 



duplicate. Some of these wom- 
en fiercely demanded to see 
their children. They’d know 
their flesh and blood! 

But they didn’t. A woman 
who’d had one son found that 
she had two. And she could 
not have two, but she did. Then 
there were women whose hus- 
bands were aboard the Cori- 
onis. They protested that they 
would know them! And they 
came to weep horribly because 
they could not know which of 
two burning-eyed, frantic men 
had been their husband before 
he went to Kholar. 

Enmity to the Corianis’ pas- 
sengers became a thing to shud- 
der over. Almost any man 
would agree that, in all prob- 
ability, one of the two sets of 
human beings was human; but 
one was not. It was something 
more horrible than death, and 
it must be destroyed. If it could 
not be decided which was hu- 
man and which was not — then, 
regretfully but remorselessly, 
all must die. . . 

I^ATHY no longer made any 
v attempt to mingle with the 
other passengers. She and Jack 
Bedell had been two retiring, 
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diffident, self-conscious people 
who found talk with other peo- 
ple absurdly difficult. Now the 
confined shipload of diplomats 
and political appointees was so 
nerve-racked that Kathy felt 
aloof rather than retiring; she 
was defensive instead of shy. 
And Bedell’s manner had taken 
on a tinge of authority. He’d 
started to work with the men 
of the Astrophysical Institute, 
testing materials from the two 
ships in extreme conditions to 
find out some basic difference. 
Very soon it was unwise for 
Bedell to try to go from the 
spaceport to the Institute and 
back. Shortly after, it became 
even dangerous for the people 
at the Institute to come on 
board the ship. So they worked 
together with a vision-screen 
connection in being. As other 
approaches to the mystery 
proved hopeless, the research 
of which Bedell was the driving 
force came to be the only hope 
for a truly scientific solution. 
In self-defense he had to adopt 
a manner pushing aside hys- 
terical passengers who’d have 
taken up all his time. 

But then there came a day 
when a delegation from the 



ship-passengers waited on him. 
The Planetary President of 
Maninea headed it; he was ac- 
companied by the Minister of 
State of Kholar, the Chairman 
of the Lower House Committee, 
the Speaker of the Senate, the 
Minister of Commerce, and 
others. It was a stately delega- 
tion, though now and again 
muscles twitched in what should 
have been composed features. 

“Mr. Bedell!” said the Plan- 
etary President. “The munici- 
pal authorities tell me that 
some scientists believe you 
know what has caused the mon- 
strous state of affairs in which 
we find ourselves.” 

“Together with the Astro- 
physical Institute,’’ said Bedell 
mildly, “I’ve offered some sug- 
gestions. We’re trying to get 
experimental evidence for cer- 
tain ideas. There are a number 
of things that seem to support 
the opinion we hold. But it 
isn’t yet proved.” 

TPHERE WAS a pause. The 
Planetary President said 
firmly, “Suppose you tell us, 
Mr. Bedell! Decisive action 
must be taken, and so<-n! 
Where did that other ship and 
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its company of imposters come 
from?” 

“Where did we come from?” 
asked Bedell matter-of-factly. 

“No hocus-pocus!” rasped 
the Minister of Commerce. 
“We’re in no mood to be trifled 
with! Answer the question!” 
“There’s some resemblance 
between the two ship’s compa- 
nies,’’ insisted Bedell, “so the 
question’s relevant. We come 
from Kholar. But more certain- 
ly we come from ten days ago 
and the marriage of our par- 
ents. We come from the voy- 
ages of the early explorers or 
space. We come from events 
more surely than from places. 
I’m here because by accident 
1 got passage on the Corianis. 
You are here from a longer but 
certain series of events. Do you 
understand? If you want to 
know where the other ship 
comes from, I have to name 
events rather than places!” 
“This is nonsense!” fumed 
the Minister of Commerce. 
“It’s the fact. . . ” 

“Answer the question!” com- 
manded the Planetary Presi- 
dent, ominously. “Where did 
the imposters come from? How 
have they deceived the police? 



I warn you that there can be 
no more delay! These frauds 
must be unmasked, and at 
once. . . ” 

“The evidence — what there 
is — ” said Bedell angrily, 
“points to this ship as the ab- 
normal, and you as the impos- 
ters! It’s very probable that 
this is the ship which doesn’t 
belong here!” 

^^NGER bubbled over. These 
were practical men who’d 
been unable to do anything 
practical. They were half-mad 
with nerve-strain and frustra- 
tion and bewilderment. Every 
man of them faced the possi- 
bility that an imposter might 
take his name and place and 
identity, and acquire with them 
his destiny and all his achieve- 
ments. It was intolerable even 
to fear such a thing. These men 
wanted an answer that would 
give them something violent 
and satisfying to do. 

“Damned nonsense!” raged 
the Minister of Commerce. 

‘ We know what we’ve got to 
do. Let’s get it over with!” 

And Bedell suddenly roared 
a^ them. He astonished himself. 
But he was no longer the mild 
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and diffident and self-conscious 
person that previous events had 
made of him. Recent events had 
made it necessary for him to 
act in a new fashion. 

“Idiots!” he roared. “Idiots! 
Your doubles on the other Co- 
rianis think the same way you 
do! Half an hour ago — not hav- 
ing a me to annoy beforehand — 
they tried to rush the police be- 
tween these two ships, to get in- 
side here and every man kill his 
own counterpart! The police 
gassed them down! That’s what 
you’ll try! And the police will 
gas you down! Try to reach 
that other ship to do murder! 
Try it!” 

He glared at them and 
stamped from the room. Kathy 
followed him. Outside, he 
turned to glare at her because 
he thought she was one of the 
delegation. But he nodded when 
he recognized her. 

“I had to shout at them,” he 
said morosely. “They aren’t ac- 
tually idiots. They’re desperate. 
They’re ready to kill to settle 
who they are, and who their 
families will welcome, and who 
their children will call father. 
Damn them ! They’ve got to get 
so worked up that they’re will- 
ing to commit suicide to get 



things back to normal! The 
men at the Astrophysical Insti- 
tute have worked with me, and 
that’s what has to be done. And 
there’s no danger to it at all! 
But how can a man argue with 
men half-crazy with worry? 
Damn this business!” 

XI 

A S A matter-of-fact pre- 
caution, the police of 
Maninea removed the 
signal-rockets from both Cori- 
anis during the forenoon of the 
next day. The signal-rockets 
carried fission bombs. The po- 
lice also mounted guns that 
could be used if either Corianis 
took off without authority. The 
occupants of both ships visibly 
teetered on the edge of crack- 
ups. It was simple reason to 
disarm them as far as possible, 
after a mass attempt by the 
men of one ship to invade the 
other. The authorities of Man- 
inea, withholding authority 
from the Planetary President 
because there were two of him, 
behaved with conspicuous san- 
ity. 

But sanity did not make, mat- 
ters easier for anybody. There 
were rumblings and mutterings 
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everywhere. Science could not 
explain how duplicate ships and 
duplicate persons had come into 
being; so the man on the street 
either tried to think for himself 
- — without much success — or 
else accepted the most dramatic 
explanation suggested by any- 
body else. 

The most alarming sugges- 
tion was, of course, that pro- 
tean, monstrous creatures from 
far-away worlds of horror, able 
to assume the forms of men, 
had come to Maninea to pass as 
humans and practise their grisly 
amusements with humans as 
victims and subjects. 

An ill-advised humorist pre- 
sented himself in a small city 
a hundred miles from the capi- 
tal. As a practical joke, he pre- 
tended to have been a passen- 
ger on the Corianis. To increase 
the effect of his jest, he was so 
unwise as to pretend an ill-con- 
cealed appetite for human flesh. 
To bring his practical joke to 
its peak, he put what appeared 
to be bloodstains on his linen 
where he could pretend to be 
unaware of them. He saw the 
horror and the terror he in- 
spired. He was enormously 
amused. In fact, he was in a 
visiphone booth, hilariously 



telling a distant friend about 
the joke he’d played on the 
simple yokels here, when he 
found them congregating about 
the booth. 

He opened the door and,, 
chortling, made terrifying 
noises. 

They tore him to pieces. 
CHILD was missed by its 
mother half a thousand 
miles from the spaceport. She 
screamed that the monsters 
from space had taken it. A mob 
formed and went surging here 
and there looking for somebody 
to kill. Fortunately, they found 
nobody. 

A horror-broadcast impresa- 
rio misguidedly took advantage 
of the public absorption in 
monsters. He produced a broad- 
cast play dealing with the inva- 
sion of a planet by creatures 
which could take the forms of 
men, at will. The production 
simulated a newscast, but it 
was fiction. It was announced 
as such, and three times during 
its presentation the audience 
was reminded that it was make- 
believe. But the audience saw 
characters in the drama — of 
perfectly human aspect — let 
themselves relax and flow into 
horrible, shapeless slugs, which 
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crawled over and devoured oth- 
er members of the dramatis 
personae. It was not a good 
play, but its audience panicked 
because it had the form of a 
news broadcast. Citizens armed 
themselves desperately. They 
overwhelmed the police with 
demands for instruction and 
protection. Many sober-sided, 
civilized men fled with their 
families to the wilds. 

And nobody seemed 
ashamed, afterwards. Two ships 
still rested at the spaceport. 
There were two duplicate sets 
of people. But this could not 
"be so one set could not be hu- 
man. Therefore the other 
set. . . 

SULLENNESS came over 
the population #f Maninea. 
There was not one single person 
who’d arrived on the Corianis 
— either of her — who had not 
returned to the ship. A few had 
left the first-arrived Corianis 
before the second appeared. 
They came back and asked to 
come on board. People looked 
at them with ominous eyes. 
Everywhere they went, conver- 
sation stopped; small mobs 
tended to gather before their 
houses. They weren’t safe away 
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from the ship they’d come on. 

They weren’t safe there. 

Raging, rumbling, aimless 
congregations of people seemed 
to roam the streets of the capi- 
tal city. Hours passed and night 
fell and they did not disperse. 
There were many people who 
were literally afraid to go to 
their own homes. They felt safe 
only when among many others. 
Now and again men 'gathered 
around someone who talked in 
a low tone. Presently there were 
orators with sweating, earnest 
faces, shouting about the mon- 
sters at the spaceport. Some of 
the people there were human — 
maybe. But there were others 
who were aliens, who weren’t 
human, who passed as hu- 
man. It was too bad if hu- 
man people had to be killed to 
make sure that all the mon- 
sters died, but. . . 

These things were reported to 
the two ships by the police. The 
police gathered strong forces at 
the spaceport. Jack Bedell 
worked feverishly, with a con- 
tinuous vision-phone connection 
to the Astrophysical Institute. 
On a certain morning the Insti- 
tute reported that identical 
metal plates from inside the two 
ships acted differently at blue- 
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white temperature. One van- 
ished on reaching an apparently 
critical heat. 

Kathy took notes for Bedell, 
these days. She gathered that it 
proved that the situation of one 
of the two Corianis was inher- 
ently unstable. If it got the 
right kind of a nudge, it would 
shift to a stable condition. 
Kathy had no idea what a sta- 
ble condition would be, but she 
was beginning to imagine a sat- 
isfactory state of things for her- 
self. 

OEDELL depended on her. 

That stout and wistful Mr. 
Brunn, who was her official 
boss, took no interest in any- 
thing but the liquids which en- 
abled him to face fate and 
chance and destiny from a rose- 
ate haze. But Jack Bedell 
talked absorbedly to her in the 
rare moments when he was not 
working by remote control with 
the staff of the Astrophysical 
Institute. 

On the second night after 
the delegation demanded an an- 
swer from him to prove the oth- 
er ship’s company imposters — 
three hours after dark — Bedell 
was restless. 

“Everything seems stalled,” 



he said irritably. “They’re get- 
ting worried over at the Insti- 
tute. They found a high-tem- 
perature difference in the hull- 
materials reaction, but that’s 
hardly a practical answer. And 
time’s running out. There’s 
contagious hysterical hatred of 
us building up. Something’s got 
to happen! ” 

Kathy waited, watching his 
expression as he frowned. 

“In one sense, our being 
here — and the other Corianis 
too — does nobody any harm. 
But they believe one set of us 
isn’t human. They figure we 
can’t be! They figure every du- 
plicate may be — must be — 
something alien and horrible 
that’s only pretending to be a 
man. So that hate.” 

“You and I — we aren’t dupli- 
cates.” said Kathy forlornly. 

“We’ve duplicates back on 
Kholar,” said Bedell. “By the 
way, I wrote to my duplicate to 
look your duplicate .up. I told 
him he’ll like you.” 

l^ATHY WRITHED inter- 
nally. It was not pleasant 
to think of another self who 
knew all she knew and thought 
exactly as she did and could do 
anything she thought of. It was 
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frightening, even six light-years 
away. 

“I’m bothered about that 
hatred,” said Bedell again. He 
paced jerkily up and down the 
room. “There’ve been mobs 
formed to storm the space-port 
and kill us. The police headed 
them off. Trucks have been 
found loaded with explosives, 
hauled by men desperate 
enough to run them under the 
ships and set them off. But the 
police won’t always be able to 
hold the mobs back. There’ll 
come a time when they’ll have 
to kill, to protect us. I doubt 
we’re worth it.” 

“Couldn’t we go somewhere 
else?” asked Kathy. 

"Where? If they went off, 
we’d know where they went. 
We think alike. If we went 
off. . . No.” 

Kathy said unhappily, “But 
you talk as if they were — real! 
You talk as if the people on the 
other ship were as real as the 
people on this! As if they 
weren’t — monsters or impos- 
ters.” 

He checked in his pacing to 
stare at her in astonishment. 

“Haven’t you realized? Don’t 
you remember looking out of a 
port between worlds and seeing 



the stars, and great black mass- 
es floating about. Didn’t you 
realize what they meant at least 
when you saw the other Cori- 
anis?” 

Kathy shook her head. It oc- 
curred to her that Bedell would 
always talk about ideas — even 
to her — when there were much 
more satisfying things to talk 
about. She suddenly had a for- 
lorn little daydream in which 
Jack Bedell would look at her 
with shining, adoring eyes, and 
they’d be close together and 
neither one say a word for a 
long time. 

gUT SHE heard phrases 
“ In overdrive a ship 
skips from one place where it 
can’t stay to another place 
where it can’t stay either... 
much faster than light But 
it can’t skip into a place where 
there’s something else. . .a me- 
teor Then.. ” 

She looked at him dutifully 
and tried to understand. 

We ran into some de- 
bris that was rolling through 
space. We ran into a clump too 
big to be skipped. We couldn’t 
skip beyond it, or to the right 
or left or up or down. But we 
had to skip! It wasn’t possible 
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for us to stay long enough to be 
destroyed by the collision! We 
had to skip somewhere. And we 
did!” 

Kathy blinked. Her hands 
twisted, one inside the other. 

“We skipped into' another se- 
quence of events. This se- 
quence,” said Bedell trium- 
phantly — “I’m not talking 
about another place. It isn’t 
places that count. It’s events. 
We started out in a sequence in 
which I caught the Corianis and 
you had the job another girl 
gave up to get married. We 
skipped to a sequence of events 
in which I hadn’t caught the 
Corianis and you hadn’t gotten 
the job. We made that skip 
when we ran into stuff in 
space.” 

The vlsiphone called. He 
swung to answer it. Kathy tried 
to figure out what he’d just 
said. Places didn’t matter. 
Events did . . . Suddenly she 
caught her breath, realizing. 

“Hell’s broken loose,” said 
Bedell grimly. “The Institute 
just called. Mobs were roaming 
around the city, and there 
weren’t enough police to keep 
them apart. They joined up. 
They’re coming out here to kill 
us.” 



“But. . .” 

“We’ll have to take off,” 
said Bedell vexedly. “And just 
when our experimental results 
were so good! But we have to 
take the chance ” 

He started for the door. 

“Wh-what’ll you do?” asked 
Kathy in alarm. 

“Unfortunately I’m not a 
hero,” said Bedell, “so I have 
to act like a scoundrel. Maybe 
I can persuade the skipper to 
commit suicide for all of us. 
That’s the only chance we've 
got. But I don’t really think 
it’s very risky!” 

XII 

T HE control-room of the 
Corianis looked out 
upon the space-port. It 
was night, but both of Manin- 
ea’s moons floated overhead, 
and the other Corianis glittered 
in the pallid light. There were 
rows of cold-white sparks 
which were the lights at the 
spaceport’s edges. Lights 
showed in the ports of Lhe 
other ship. The skipper of the 
Corianis looked dully toward 
the sky-glow which was the re- 
flection of the street-lamps of 
the capital city. 
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Bedell forced his way into 
the control-room. Kathy came 
close behind him. The skipper 
turned hopeless eyes toward 
them. 

“I know!” said Bedell test- 
ily. “I know passengers aren’t 
allowed in the control-room! 
But there’s a mob headed out 
from the city. They’ve got ex- 
plosives. They’ve got thermite. 
They’ve got sticks and stones 
and bombs, and they’re going 
to smash both ships and kill 
everybody in them — they 
think!” 

The skipper said drearily: 
“They might as well.” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” 
snapped Bedell. “You know 
I’ve been working with the as- 
trological institute to get this 
thing straight! Our calculations 
are finished — just finished! I 
can tell you how to handle 
everything! Get set to lift off!” 

The skipper said as slowly 
as before: 

“The police are moving 
away. I saw ’em go. I was just 
thinking that with them gone 
I can lift the Corianis and 
smash that other ship. Maybe 
smash the Cormnis, too, but at 
least that other skipper won’t 



go to my family and have my 
children call him.” 

Bedell ■ growled, “He’s plan- 
ning exactly "the same thingl” 
he snapped. “I’m the only 
factor-of-difference! Otherwise 
you’ll think exactly alike! I'll 
call him! Where’s the intership 
communicator?” 

ILTE FOUND it. He called, 

x impatiently. A suspicious, 
raging voice replied, it was the 
voice of the skipper, coming 
from the other space-craft. Be- 
dell spoke crisply. 

There was confusion by the 
control-room door. The Plane- 
tary President of Maninea 
pushed in. With him were other 
passengers. 

“Captain!” said the Presi- 
dent, with fine dignity. 
“There’s a mob on the way 
here from the city. Either it 
has to be fought off by the po- 
lice, costing lives, or this ship 
must take off to prevent sense- 
less slaughter. As President of 
this planet, I order you to take 
off to space and go in orbit 
until this situation can be ad- 
justed.” 

Bedell, talking into the in- 
tership phone, said harshly, 
“Yes. The President in this 
ship just gave the same order! 
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Now listen! If we get out to 
space, and you destroy us 
there, there’ll be no survivors 
from, this ship. You want that! 
We want it the other way. But 
we both want this thing ended! 
We’ll go up ten thous&nd miles 
and wait for you! Then we'll 
settle things!" 

Kathy made an exclamation 
from where she gazed out a 
port of the control-room. 
There was a peculiar darkness 
at the edge of the space-pot t. 
The darkness flowed like water 
toward the two ships. The 
ground grew black where it 
spread. 

TT WAS people. It was a mob 

of humans, desperate beyond 
measure, frightened past 
mercy, swarming out to de- 
stroy the two ships which 
seemed to them the most hor- 
rible of dangers. There were 
few who had not heard the 
explanation Bedell had given 
Kathy only a little while since, 
but they had that hysterical 
terror of the abnormal which 
made their ancestors kill 
witches in the past ages. To 
them, the duplicate humans in 
the two ships seemed worse 
than witches. They were im- 



possibilities — unless they were 
most malignant doom. 

So the people of Maninea 
blackened the ground as they 
marched to destroy the space- 
ships. They blackened acres of 
ground, tens of acres. They 
were mad with fear and hor- 
ror. They flowed on . . . 

Bedell used a voice he hadn’t 
known he owned. He rasped 
at the skipper in a tone of 
utter, unquestionable author- 
ity, “Prepare for take-off!” 

The skipper moved convul- 
sively. But he had intended to, 
anyhow. 

“Straight up!” snapped Be- 
dell. “Up to ten thousand 
miles! The other ship will 
follow ! ” 

The skipper pressed a but- 
ton. The Corianis lifted. Jack 
Bedell could not let anyone else 
issue orders, or the impetus of 
his leadership would be lost. 

“Full vertical thrust!” he 
rasped. “You — ” He poinLed 
to the Planetary President. 
“Watch the other ship! It’s 
following. Watch it!” He point- 
ed a finger at the Minister of 
State for Kholar. “You! Clear 
that mob away from the door! 
We want no interference!” 

The ship rose and rose. The 
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sky had not been bright. It be- 
came black, with specks of 
stars in it. The vast bulk of the 
planet underneath lost all its 
features. The ship rose toward 
the shining moons. The rim of 
the planet became visible be- 
cause it blotted out half the 
galaxy. Up and up and up. . . 

The sun of Maninea came 
into view, and automatic shut- 
ters dimmed its blinding light. 

“Watch for that other ship!” 
rasped Bedell. He had no au- 
thority, but he had a plan. The 
others knew only fury and de- 
spair. “Keep watching!” 

TTHE Planetary President' 
said tensely “It’s coming! 
It just rose into sunlight!” 

“Off to one side!” snapped 
Bedell to the skipper. “Set up 
for overdrive! We’re going to 
hit them from overdrive! 
There’ll not be a particle of 
that ship left! Aim for it! Line 
it up! You’ll not leave one 
man aboard it to take vour 
place and your family and 
your destiny!” 

The skipper’s fingers fum- 
bled. He leaned back. 

“Into overdrive!” rasped Be- 
dell. “Now!” 

With a grimace of satisfied 



hatred, the skipper stabbed 
home the overdrive button. 

The stars went out. Some- 
thing arced horribly. There was 
the reek of burned insulation. 
The arcing ended. The stars 
came back. 

The ship lay dead in space, 
with the dark mass of the 
night side of Maninea below 
and that planet’s twin moons 
shining brightly above. The 
spare overdrive was burned 
out, now. But there was no 
other Corianis. 

“Now,” said Bedell in a 
wholly different tone, “now call 
down to the planet and ask for 
landing instructions.” 

There were babblings, but 
there was no other Corianis. 
Jack Bedell’s orders had been 
followed, and the other ship 
was gone. In fact, Bedell was 
the only man in the control- 
room who had any clear ideas. 
The quartermaster made the 
call, somehow numbly. Because 
he was bereft of all opinions, 
he used the form all ships use 
when coming in from space, lo 
ask for clearance for descent. 

KTOW EVERY man in the 

~ control-room heard the as- 
tounded reply from below. 
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“Corianis? You're the Cori- 
anis? What the hell happened! 
You’re written off as lost in 
space! Come on down! Your 
coordinates are — Wait a min- 
ute!” They heard the voice 
calling excitedly, away from 
the microphone at the space- 
port down below. “ The Cori- 
anis is coming in! She’s not 
lost! She’s coming in! She’s 
coming in!" 

There was dead silence in 
the control-room. And Bedell 
said in an explanatory tone, 
with something like diffidence, 
“He’s surprised to hear from 
us. Naturally! This is our orig- 
inal time-track. In this se- 
quence of events, we’ve been 
missing in space for almost 
three weeks. Our being in the 
other sequence was an unstable 
condition. We got into it be- 
cause we ran into a mass of 
rock and metal out in empti- 
ness. We couldn’t skip ahead 
or aside, but we couldn’t stay 
in contact with it long enough 
to be destroyed. So we skipped 
out of that sequence of events. 
When we hit the other Cori- 
anis, just now, it was the same 
thing in reverse. We didn’t be- 
long in that sequence of events. 
So when we couldn’t skip past 



or to any side of it — why — we 
came back to our own uni- 
verse.” 

He paused, and said pains- 
takingly, “It’s very much like 
the old nursery rhyme, really. 
‘There was a man in our town, 
and he was wondrous wise. 
He jumped into a bramble 
bush, and scratched out both 
his eyes. And when he found 
his eyes were out, with dll his 
might and main, he jumped 
into another bush, and 
scratched them in again.’ I’m 
explaining to you because 
you’ll have some trouble be- 
lieving us.” 

XIII 

H E WAS QUITE right. 
On M a n i n e a they 
didn’t know anything 
about recent events. Rather, 
the recent events they knew 
about were quite different ones 
from those the passengers on 
the Corianis remembered. They 
were a different sequence. 

But things adjusted. The 
Planetary President resumed 
his office, with no competition. 
The Minister of State for Kho- 
lar had the shakes for several 
days, and then dignifiedly sug- 
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gested that the trade-treaty un- 
der discussion be completed. 
And it was. And the aides and 
assistants and secretaries, and 
the wives and nurses and chil- 
dren, were all congratulated for 
their success in reaching port 
after their disaster in space. 

But Jack Bedell didn’t want 
any of it. Nor did Kathy. Be- 
dell wanted to work out, at the 
astrophysical institute on Man- 
inea, the mathematics and the 
new information derivable from 
his experience. He was offered 
living-quarters there, for his 
convenience. He conferred with 
Kathy. They went off for a 
honeymoon in the Leaning Hills 
district, and then settled down 
at the Institute for the time be- 
ing. 

There was only one profes- 
sional consequence for Bedell 
from the Corianis disaster. The 
Planetary President invited Be- 
dell and Kathy to the Presi- 
dential palace, and gave him a 
medal — which he passed on to 
Kathy to wear if she felt like it. 
And then, while they were hav- 
ing luncheon, the President 
said, “him. We crashed into the 
other Corianis at full overdrive 
speed. We bounced back into 
our own time-line — our own se- 



quence of events. But what 
happened to the other ship?” 

“Nothing,” said Bedell. “We 
didn’t hit it. We bounced to 
keep from hitting it. So they 
undoubtedly decided that we 
run away. And that would be 
proof that we were the impos- 
ters. So the real you — and — 
everybody is undoubtedly re- 
ceived in the best human soci- 
ety again, and everybody’s sat- 
isfied.” 

“I — see,” said the President 
doubtfully. 

But he didn’t. Nor did any- 
body else. The Minister of 
Commerce had a bad case of 
nerves for some time after. So 
did others. And it is history that 
after the trade-treaty was con- 
cluded, it was a very white- 
faced group which boarded a 
space-ship to go back to Kho- 
lar, and it is history that none 
of them ever made another 
space-journey. 

T5UT EVERYTHING seemed 
to work out all right. Once, 
to be sure, Kathy brought up a 
subject Bedell hadn’t men- 
tioned. 

“There was another you on 
Kholar,” she said uneasily, 
“and you said there was anoth- 
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er me. And you wrote to the 
other you and suggested that — 
that he try to get acquainted 
with the other me. Do you 
suppose he did?” 

“Oh, I suppose so!” said Be- 
dell abstractedly. “If I’d gotten 
a letter from him, saying some- 
thing like that, I’d have looked 
up the girl.” 

Kathy grimaced. “What I’m 
wondering is — are they hap- 
py?” 

“Why not?” asked Bedell in 
surprise. “Why shouldn’t they 
be? They’re the same as us, 
aren’t they?” Then he said cau- 
tiously. “Mmmmm. We’ve been 
doing some commutations at the 
Astrophysical Institute here, 
Kathy. We’re orettv sure that 



what happened to the Corianis 
by accident can be accom- 
plished on purpose. There are 
some of us who want to take a 
small ship and ram a minor as- 
teroid in overdrive and see what 
other sequence of events we can 
run into. We’ll be able to get 
back, of course!” 

Kathy drew a deep breath. 
She began to speak. She’d been 
a very shy person; she’d found 
it difficult to talk to anybody. 
But it was surprising h,ow many 
things she found to say, without 
hesitation or delay or embar- 
rassment, in telling her husband 
what she thought about that 
proposal. 

★ 
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E VERY NOW and then, 
some science fiction fan 
(or group of fans) 
comes forth with an amateur 
publication which is mainly 
devoted to a serious examina- 
tion of science fiction. Such 
publications are as welcome as 
they are unexpected; and the 
reason they’re unexpected is 
not that we consider science 
fictionists fundamentally inca- 
pable of such products, but 
that a critical journal is ex- 
tremely difficult to set up and 
maintain on an amateur basis. 
The editor has to be a person 



Make It 
New 

of discernment himself, has to 
have some idea of what consti- 
tutes serious examination of 
science fiction. He must then 
decide who among the poten- 
tial contributors is qualified to 
write on which aspects of the 
subject; and then hope that 
the person in question has the 
interest and time to spare. 

Science fiction authors who 
are qualified to write the sort 
of articles that this sort of 
publication wants are likely as 
not to have the interest but 
not the time. On the other 
hand, sometimes, the most 
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willing and enthusiastic con- 
tributor may be the least qual- 
ified to handle the subject. 

Thus, the appearance of the 
first issue of New Frontiers 
from Norman Metcalf, Stellar 
Enterprises, PO Box 336, 
Berkeley 1, .California, is 
cause for rejoicing. Internal 
evidence shows that it took a 
long time to gather the mate- 
rial and achieve the produc- 
tion — whether it was the first 
or second item which held up 
the works can’t be determined; 
but some of the contents were 
written about two years ago. 
Which doesn’t matter a bit, 
since the sort of material that 
belongs in a publication of 
this nature won’t be obsolete 
in two years, or five years for 
that matter. 

'T'HE PUBLICATION is 
planned to appear quarter- 
ly, sells for 30£ the copy (or 
$1.00 for 4 issues) and the ar- 
ticle which inspired this edi- 
torial — “Back To the High 
Road, Boys!’’ by Mark Clif- 
ton — is alone worth the price 
of a year’s subscription. Not 
that I agree in every respect; 
in fact the areas of disagree- 
ment, or qualification, form 
the substance of this editorial, 
but the author clearly wrote 
this for a particular purpose: 
to make the reader think. And 



I hope the following will con- 
vince you that he succeeded in 
one instance. (To make the 
reader think the same way the 
author does is, of course, part 
of his purpose; but the non- 
fanatical essayist will be con- 
tent with having achieve the 
first objective.) 

Speaking of the literature of 
science fiction, Clifton says: 

. . This literature has stand- 
ards of merit quite distinct 
from those standards applied 
to mainstream writing. The 
standards of mainstream were 
established three hundred 
years ago, and aside from nor- 
mal language evolution there 
have been no substantial 
changes in basic ideas of liter- 
ary merit in that three centur- 
ies. This means it is a static 
art which produces a conven- 
tionalized design, and no long- 
er serves a creative function.’’ 

I could not disagree more 
with what Clifton says here — 
and yet, I think I agree with 
what he’s driving at. 

There certainly is around us 
a static art which produces an 
endless stream of so-called 
novels in various convention- 
alized designs, and which no 
longer serves a creative func- 
tion — if it ever did; and this 
is frequently called “main- 
stream” fiction. I haven’t 
bothered to examine this cor- 
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pus undelectable myself; but 
I have read enough about it, 
and heard enough about it in 
much the same terms, to de- 
duce that such a thing does in- 
deed exist. So I think I can 
avoid the (literary) cardinal 
sin of discussing or passing 
opinion upon books I haven’t 
read by saying that just about 
everything else I have heard 
about “mainstream” fiction 
pretty much concurs with 
what Clifton says above; and 
that I am satisfied that the 
critics are not trying to per- 
petrate a fraud, or are indulg- 
ing in fantasy, but are report- 
ing upon something which is 
there for me to read if I want 
to find out for myself. 

nnHEN WHERE does dis- 
agreement come in? It 
comes in in the unstated but 
implied contention that “main- 
stream” is or was synonymous 
with serious literature. That 
what Clifton rejects today is 
not substantially different 
from what it was three cen- 
turies back — except that, at 
one time, it did serve a cre- 
ative function. 

Before continuing, I want 
to quote Clifton’s four irredu- 
cible ingredients of worthy 
science fiction, and say that 
generally I agree with them. 

“1. Thinking can be fun, it 



is not morally wrong to think, 
and he who does it will not 
necessarily come to a bad end. 

“2. Knowledge and reason 
must be used to solve the 
problem. 

“3. Our theme must either 
be' the revealment of a hitherto 
obscure and unrecognized 
problem, or we must bring out 
hitherto unrecognized and ob- 
scure evidence and facts 
which shed light on an old 
problem. 

“4. We must come directly 
to grips with that problem, 
either to show what may hap- 
pen if we continue to evade 
it, or to offer at least one pos- 
sible solution to it.” 

Now these four elements, I 
agree, are indeed necessary to 
a worthwhile work of science 
fiction; but they are no less 
necessary to literature, per se. 

T ET’S TAKE the first re- 
quirement of “thinking”. 
Mr. Clifton notes that in a 
great deal of “mainstream” 
fiction there is a “consistent 
attitude towards the man of 
learning that he is either a 
fool or a villain”. 

In the great works of litera- 
ture, what is stressed is not 
that thinking in itself is mor- 
ally wrong, or that the man of 
learning must necessarily 
come to a bad end, but that 
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there is a vast difference be- 
tween "knowledge” and “wis- 
dom”. The fool may be filled 
with facts and information 
(“knowledge”) ; the villain 
may also have learning — but 
neither have wisdom. Those 
involved in the “quiz show” 
fixes had plenty of knowledge. 
“Wisdom” consists of the 
right orientation toward God 
and man — and the truly “wise” 
man is the man who uses such 
facts and information as he 
possesses “to love mercy and 
justice and walk humbly be- 
for the Lord”. The foolish 
man or the villain (after all, 
the villain is a fool in the last 
analysis) use their knowledge 
to serve self alone, or to pur- 
sue worthless and false values 
regardless of consequence ; 
and their knowledge is turned 
to their own destruction. 

Consider, for example, the 
Abbe in Dumas’ “Count of 
Monte Cristo” Here is a wise 
man; but no amount of knowl- 
edge or wisdom will necessari- 
ly preserve one from the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, or from the 
machinations of wicked. The 
abbe is a man of great learn- 
ing; and instead of despairing 
or consuming himself in ha- 
tred when he is thrown into 
prison unjustly (from which 
he has little hope of release 
short of death), his wisdom 



and knowledge sustain him 
through his ordeal. And 
though his plans for escape 
come to naught, he is enabled 
to bring comfort to another 
prisoner (Dantes) and is the 
instrument of Dantes’ escape 
from the chateau. 

OW DANTES himself en- 
tered the chateau as a man 
of little learning; he emerged 
with a vast fund of informa- 
tion — but not with corre- 
sponding wisdom. The story 
of his revenge upon those who 
were responsible for his im- 
prisonment is an exciting one; 
and there is impersonal justice 
in it. Dantes is wise enough to 
make his enemies destroy 
themselves — he doesn’t gun 
’em down personally. I don’t 
recall now whether Dantes re- 
alizes the emptiness and 
pointlessness of vengeance at 
the end or not — whether he 
has achieved some measure of 
wisdom — but my point is that 
here Dumas (whether inten- 
tionally or not) has under- 
lined the difference between 
wisdom and 1 e a r n i n g — be- 
tween thought directed to- 
ward self and thought in tune 
with truth which makes for 
sound living. (And the way 
one weathers disappointment, 
frustration, and injustice is 
the tipoff as to whether one is 
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wise or just stuffed with in- 
formation.) 

Why then, one may ask, do 
the wise men in literature of- 
ten (or usually) seem to get 
the tarry end of the stick? One 
reason is for the sake of real- 
ism: the wise and honest man 
is not necessarily going to be 
revered by those around him. 
When he’s up against corrup- 
tion, he’s likely to get in trou- 
ble because he won’t collabo- 
rate with it — or because, un- 
der the circumstances, his 
very existence is considered 
as a threat by the fools and 
villains. In real life, of 
course, there are and have 
been such things as wise men 
who did not get into spectac- 
ular or highly dramatic trou- 
ble. But in general, the pur- 
poses of fiction (among which 
are communications of the au- 
thor’s own truth) require 
conflict and stress. It’s the 
way that one behaves under 
stress that reveals character. 

WflSDOM includes the use 
** of knowledge and reason 
to solve, or deal with prob- 
lems. (All problems may not 
be solvable.) If literature 
seems to be more full of fools 
and villains than wise men 
and women, don’t blame au- 
thors that more of us are fool- 
ish and villainous, to some 



degree, than we are wise. 

In reality (and in true liter- 
ature) emotionalism frequent- 
ly displaces reason. In science 
fiction reason must triumph 
so far as scientific problems 
are concerned; it may or may 
not triumph so far as personal 
problems are involved. 

One of the faults in science 
fiction used to be the attempt 
to dispense with emotion en- 
tirely — or where it was pres- 
ent, one found only a carica- 
ture of emotions. In the past 
decade, as Clifton points out, 
reason and knowledge was of- 
ten thrown out entirely. 

It seems, then, when Clifton 
is talking about “mainstream” 
fiction he really means "com- 
mercial” or “popular” fiction, 
written down to the level of 
the barely literate or “slickly” 
streamlined for the lowest 
common denominator. 

In earlier times there was 
“nooular didactic” fiction, 
which was written to instruct 
in moral values — and which 
was greatly over-simplified, 
saying such 'things as, “Don’t 
envy the rich and knowledge- 
able, because they are often 
proud and riding to their own 
destruction.” “A simple and 
virtuous man is better than a 
learned fool or scoundrel”. 
This easily gets corrupted — 
particularly under commercial 
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pressures to sell the public 
“what it wants” — into: 
the stupid and ignorant are 
more virtuous and more ad- 
mirable than those men of 
learning whom they fear and 
distrust.” as Clifton puts it. 

TN POINTS three and four, 
-*-the difference between this 
requirement for science fic- 
tion and a similar requirement 
for literature is only that sci- 
ence fiction must, of necessity, 
have a scientific problem in it. 

And you can separate the 
worthwhile from the trivial or 
worse in non-science fiction 
on this four-point basis. In 
every true masterpiece of ’it- 
erature, you will find that 
(with the single exception 
that there need not be a scien- 
tific problem) Clifton’s four 
requirements are filled. A 
character may believe that 
thinkihg is wrong, but does 
the work as a whole denigrate 
thinking as such (or just a 
certain type of thinking — an- 
other matter entirely) ? Does 
the work as a whole show 
problems solved or dealt with 
by knowledge and reason (rea- 
son including wisdom) ? 

With these demurs it seems 
to me that Clifton is saying 
pretty much the same that I 
have been trying to say for 
some years; that science fic- 



tion which is worthwhile 
shares the same fundamental 
basic values as literature — the 
great works. There are differ- 
ences in degree, necessarily, 
but not differences in kind. 

What abqut attention to 
background detail, scene set- 
ting, etc.? Science fiction in- 
variably requires it to a large 
degree, where literature may 
not always require it. “The 
Idiot” (which I mention be- 
cause I used it before) does 
indeed contain a great deal of 
background information which 
tells the present day reader 
much about 19th Century Kus- 
sian society — but muc’- more 
is taken for granted by the au- 
thor. On the other hand, con- 
sider “Robinson Crusoe” : by 
the time we have finished it, 
we know that island as thor- 
oughly as we ought to know 
Mars (or a section of Mars) or 
a future or alien society in a 
really good science fiction 
tale. 

nPHE INVENTION of 
printing, the spread of pop- 
ular education, (or rather, just 
the bare ability to read) pro- 
duced a market for fiction; 
and as the “bare literacy” in- 
creased, the market for fiction 
aimed at the lowest common 
denominator expanded. I, per- 
sonally, would call the “main- 
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stream of fiction” that fiction 
produced for the widest pos- 
sible audience, and “litera- 
ture” those works which, 
while having a wide appeal, 
are far above the main stream 
both in intent and achieve- 
ment. 

And what, in the last analy- 
sis, makes the difference? It is 
not the theme or the back- 
ground or the plot or even the 
characters, in themselves. 
These can be “different” in 
an inferior or “main stream” 
work; but there is a sameness 
nonetheless in that, however 
exotic the setting, etc., people 
still experience the same sort 
of things in the same manner, 
and there is nothing here to 
make you think or feel in any 
different manner than you 
thought or felt before reading 
the story. 

HE PREACHER in Ec- 
clesiastes complains that 
there is nothing new under 
the sun; and in a sense he is 
right — today, as yesterday. 
Massacre by a new and more 
efficient weapon is still mas- 
sacre, and the victims are just 
as dead a if they’d been slain 
in the good old ways. Wheth- 
er you believe in the doctrine 
of “original sin” or not, a 
study of history — or just a 
good close look around — 



shows that people generally 
tend to choose the evil rather 
than the good: that which is 
bad for them, personally, or 
which is destructive to those 
around them, or both. 

But truth is always new, be- 
cause none of us are born with 
it; we all have the chance to 
learn and we all have the 
chance to pass it along. And 
each generation is different, 
each needs the old made new 
for them in order to under- 
stand. New discoveries in sci- 
ence and thought can cast 
light on that which does not 
change; and one of the many 
ways to describe an enduring 
work of fiction is to say that 
the author has “made it new”, 
no matter what else he has 
done. It is this element of 
newness that science fiction 
needs, and will continue to 
need; it is the specific manner 
in which the element is pre- 
sented which makes science 
fiction different from non- 
science fiction, regardless of 
the quality of the individual 
example. 

And in this sense, I heartily 
echo Clifton’s slogan for 
writers who want to make sci- 
ence fiction something they 
can take pleasure in writing 
and reading: “Back To The 
High Road, Boys!” RAWL. 
★ 
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by David Grinnell 



There was a reason why a 
crime which had been com- 
mitted two hundred thousand 
years previously belonged to 
the jurisdiction of this court, 
and no other. 



ADIES and gentlemen 
of the jury — 

It is with a certain 
humble awe that I address you 
today to present the case for 
the prosecution. In the course 
of my career as the elected 
prosecutor for our state, I have 
had many occasions to present 
the demands of justice against 
those who have transgressed. 
Yet in this instance the unusual, 
in fact unprecedented and hith- 
erto unprecedentable facts of 
this truly humble me. For the 
justice you are being asked to 
mete out concerns a crime that 
antedates this court, this state, 
this republic, and, yes, this civ- 
ilization — and perhaps very 
likely this very species of man. 

Yet in a very exact way this 
case does belong to this day, 
this society, and this court. 
This year and no other, this 
defendant and no other. 

You have all been selected, 
ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, on the basis of your dis- 
claimers to knowledge of the 
special circumstances of this 
crime. Therefore it befalls to 
me to present the case to you 
as simply and yet as precisely 
as possible. 

As citizens claiming no spe- 
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cial knowledge of science be- 
yond that of the average lay- 
man, you may possibly have 
heard vaguely of what is called 
the Yerkel Effect in physics. 
But I am sure that, like my- 
self, you know little more of 
it than its name. That its dis- 
covery by Dr. Frans Yerkel of 
Oslo won that scientist a Nobel 
Prize two years ago you may 
be aware. But this is probably 
the extent of your knowledge. 

T WILL not here attempt to 
A describe this principle to 
you. I am not qualified to do 
so. In the course of the trial to 
come, the state intends to call 
several witnesses from the 
ranks of noted scientists to ex- 
plain the operations of this 
obscure law to you. It has a 
very definite bearing on this 
case. Briefly, as you may also 
possibly have gleaned from 
newspaper and magazine sen- 
sationalism, it seems to point 
a way to the fabled dream of 
traveling through time. 

According to Dr. Yerkel, 
there are certain circumstances 
of time, space, and geology 
which could, when brought into 
conjunction, open a brief crack 
or perhaps loop in the skein of 



Time by which — for a limited 
moment — contact could be 
made with a living section of 
the remote past. The nature of 
Dr. Yerkel’s calculations, ac- 
cording to what I am told, sur- 
pass in abstruseness even the 
immortal Einstein’s mathemat- 
ics. The practical application 
of this theory to everyday liv- 
ing seemed, remote. 

Remote to all the world save 
Arthur Rainier. The late Ar- 
thur Rainier, a citizen of this 
state and resident of our city, 
was until a year ago an instruc- 
tor in physics at Central High 
School. A young man, he was 
gifted with a great talent for 
science, a talent now lost to the 
world forever. For that young 
teacher, well known to his stu- 
dents for his handsome thatch 
of wavy black hair and the 
kind of piercing yet dreaming 
eyes that gave his bobby-sox 
pupils palpitations, had worked 
out the first practical applica- 
tion of the Yerkel Effect. 

A RTHUR RAINIER deter- 
mined that a time loop 
was due to open within strik- 
ing distance of this city last 
year. Applying the difficult cal- 
culations to his native locale, 
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he found where this spot would 
likely occur, the period, and 
further hypothesized the means 
of utilizing this knowledge. He 
called on his colleague, Ru- 
dolph Herz, teacher of general 
science, for advice and togeth- 
er they worked out the plans 
for a vehicle that could tra- 
verse this time flaw. This craft, 
which was not too .difficult to 
construct, would require more 
money and more technical skill 
than either of these men could 
manage in the short time open 
to them. So they took iheir 
problem to a firm of mechan- 
ical contractors. 

Here they met the defendant, 
Kermit Kurman. Mr. Kurtnan 
was, as you will learn, an ex- 
pert mechanic, a clever busi- 
nessman, and a capable engi- 
neer. When the two theoreti- 
cians put their problem before 
him, he rapidly sketched out 
the construction. Becoming en- 
thusiastic himself, he offered 
to accompany them, and fur- 
ther offered to have his bank 
advance a loan to cover the 
costs. In so doing, he aroused 
the interest of one of the bank 
officials, Sanford Jones, and 
Mr. Jones, having the commer- 
cial exploitation of the inven- 



tion in mind, asked to. join the 
three in their trial trip. 

CO IT WAS that in two 
months time, last April to 
be exact, the four gathered at 
the Kurman plant to make 
their expedition. Their vehicle 
was not very fantastic. It was 
no Wellsian construction of 
crystals and gold and four-di- 
mensional bends. It was simply 
a second-hand Army jeep, in 
whose back had been placed 
the box containing the induc- 
tion mechanism, and from 
which wires ran to all parts of 
the car, the whole being pow- 
ered by a strong portable bat- 
tery. In this car the four piled 
provisions for several days, 
took a good hurt ting rifle and 
ammunition, cameras, and 
other necessities. Thus laden, 
they drove out of the city. 

They drove forty miles north 
to the mountains and then 
along the mountain road, high 
into the snowy regions, to 
where Crystal Lake nestles 
high up in the range. Here they 
paused long enough to check 
their timing with the position 
of the sun and moon, to- get 
readings on the magnetic hnd 
geodetic points. These readings 
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indicated that their best spot 
would be the very „ center of 
this lake itself. 

Fortunately there is a small 
island there, a mere patch of 
rocky ground — the spire, geolo- 
gists say, of some long-sunken 
mountain peak. The lake was 
still solidly frozen over, and 
they were able to drive their 
car, heavy as it was, over the 
ice to this little patch of rock 
and onto it. The sun had just 
risen and the area was still de- 
serted. 

At precisely the calculated 
time Arthur Rainier started 
their reaction. There was, I un- 
derstand, a period of charged 
tension, then a sort of muffled 
explosion, and a severe shock. 
But in an instant the world had 
changed. 

'T'HEY WERE still among 
mountains, still seated in 
their jeep. But where there 
had been lake, there was rock 
and crags. Instead of being on 
an island, they were perched 
high up on peak towering 
among giant mountains greater 
thaJi those we know today. 
This was the world as it had 
been some two hundred thou- 
sand years ago! 



* 

The four men got out, looked 
around, shook hands. Kurman 
and Jones seemed disappointed. 
Outside of the size and jagged- 
ness of the mountains, the 
world was much the same as 
they had known it. There were 
trees no different from those 
we know today. There were 
patches of prosaic grass, some 
wild flowers of familiar types, 
a few perfectly familiar species 
of birds were flying. The sky 
was blue, there were a few 
fleecy clouds, and it was sum- 
mertime. It could have been 
any day in our own years. 

Herz explained to his com- 
panions that this was quite as 
it should be. To men, perhaps 
this was an age unthinkably 
distant, but to nature it was 
essentially the same epoch as 
our own, less a few ice ages. 
Crystal Lake was perhaps a 
geologically recent product of 
the last ice age, a mere twenty 
thousand years ago; obviously 
long before that, there had 
been upheavals, other ice ages, 
quakes and tremors which had 
sunk this mountain on which 
they stood, had created the de- 
pression the lake would one 
day fill, had filed down the 
jagged peaks, folded others 
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under, and tamed this patch of 
broken land. 

Nonetheless, explanation or 
not, their work was not going 
to be easier for it. They could 
hot hope to drive their jeep 
around in exploration. It would 
have to stay perched where it 
was while they hiked. And hike 
they did. 

'THE FOUR, laden with pro- 
visions and surveying equip- 
ment, climbed down the side 
of that mountain and walked 
through that primeval moun- 
tain range for three days. By 
then, it was clear that they 
simply would not have time to 
reach tli ' level plains in the 
limited period of the time flaw. 
It ,was on the third day that 
they made their discovery. 

Rudolph Herz had been go- 
ing ahead, carrying a Geiger 
counter; and when it started 
ticking furiously, he called his 
companions. They followed the 
trail of radioactivity to a cave 
in the side of the rocky deft. 
Here the counter went wild, 
ticking away at a mad rate 
none had ever heard before. 

After they had ascertained 
that the cavernous pit harbored 
no sleeping bear or mountain 



tiger, it was a matter of a few 
minutes to discover that there 
was here the upthrust of a 
vein of almost pure uranium 
oxide — a vein undoubtedly 
buried miles beneath the moun- 
tains in our time, yet here open 
for the taking if a way could be 
found to cash in on itl 

They camped outside the 
cave and consulted. Their time 
was short and Arthur Rainier 
pointed out that their very trip 
was a mere freak of time and 
space. Once they returned to 
this year, the flaw would prob- 
ably vanish forever. They 
must try to mark the spot for 
mining operations two hundred 
thousand years later — mean- 
while, they could certainly 
mine and pack enough uranium 
ore to more than pay their 
costs and leave them rich 
enough for more expeditions in 
other parts of the nation. 

T'HEY FELL TO and during 
the next day had loaded 
themselves to capacity. They 
constructed a crude sledge on 
which they piled their ore. 
That night they fell asleep ex- 
hausted. 

Sometime during the night, 
Rainier awoke to hear a scuf- 
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fling and panting. Thinking 
they had been attacked by a 
wild animal, he reached for 
their rifle only to find it miss- 
ing. The roar of a shot outside 
his tent caused him to rush out. 
He was in time to see two men 
fighting, a third lying still on 
the ground. As he stared in 
shock, one of the two battlers 
fell to the ground, struck down. 
The remaining man, stepping 
back, pointed the rifle he was 
now seen to be carrying at 
Rainier and said, “Stand still 
and stay back!” 

Rainier recognized Kurman’s 
voice, harsh and panting with 
excitement. Kurman walked 
warily to the sledge, then hook- 
ing his free arm through the 
drag loop began to grudge 
away from the camp. “Wait ! ” 
shouted Rainier. “Wait! You 
can’t leave us here!” 

X^'URMAN stopped a moment 
to look back at him in the 
moonlight. “Come after me and 
you’ll be shot on the spot. 
There’s no one to ever know 
what happened to you. When I 
get back with this load, you’ll 
.be dead for two hundred thou- 
sand years and I’ll be alive and 
rich.” 



“But you can’t operate the 
jeep again without me to show 
you where to go next 1 ” Rainier 
called, trying to appeal to the 
man’s avarice. But Kurman 
merely called back, “Who 
needs it a second time?” 

At that point, Rainier 
should perhaps have gone on 
tracking and harrassing Kur- 
man until he tired. But the 
groans of his wounded friend 
caught his ear and he turned 
back to attend him. 

Jones was dead, shot through 
the heart when he had first 
awakened to see Kurman mak- 
ing his getaway. Herz had suf- 
fered a broken shoulder-bone 
from a blow by the butt of the 
rifle. 

By dawn, the two realized 
the desperacy of their position. 
Unarmed, one in pain and un- 
able to carry a load, they 
could not hope to race Kurman 
back to the jeep. Herz urged 
Rainier to leave him and try 
to run, unburdened, ahead of 
the loaded Kurman and his 
sledge. But Arthur Rainier re- 
fused to abandon his friend to 
the mercy of the savage beasts 
and the wilderness of the pri- 
meval past. Instead, he stayed 
with him. 
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E KNOW that Kermit 
Kurman returned safely to 
our time. The state will present 
the testimony of his employees 
to the effect that he drove the 
jeep back into their factory 
yard the day after he’d left; 
that he’d unloaded a heavy 
sack from the jeep; that he 
had his men dismantle the wir- 
ing and the device. There is 
now no blueprint or record of 
how this worked. The jeep it- 
self has been impounded by the 
state as evidence. 

It is also a matter of record 
that Kermit Kurman shortly 
afterwards made a trip to Utah 
carrying a heavy sack with him. 
That there he sold the U.S. 
Government purchasing agent 
uranium ore to the extent of a 
quarter million dollars. It is a 
matter of record that Kurman 
made the claim to have mined 
it himself at a secret mine, al- 
though it can be easily shown 
that no such mine exists and 
that Kurman’s wherabouts are 
a matter of record. 

It is also on record in the 
Bureau of Missing Persons that 
Arthur Rainier, Rudolph Herz, 
and Sanford Jones were report- 
ed missing that April and have 
never been seen alive again. 



What then, you will wonder, 
constitutes the state’s evidence. 
We have told you a strange 
story, but on what do we base 
it? If Kermit Kurman denies 
it, who can give evidence for 
it, who makes the charge of 
homicide? 

In the bill of particulars pre- 
sented to this court, the state 
officially charges Kermit Kur- 
man with the premeditated 
murder of Sanford Jones. There 
is a reason for the singling out 
of this victim; there is evidence 
for the story we have told you. 
The missing men did find a 
way to present their charges 
to this court. 

AS YOU KNOW, it was only 
last year that our state 
Ministry of Mining announced 
its plans for a systematic sur- 
vey of the entire state for 
radioactive deposits. In pre- 
vious years, there had been 
some sporadic amateur ura- 
nium prospecting in the moun- 
tains, which found some very 
slight traces of activity but 
nothing commercially valuable. 
It was the ministry’s hope that 
a really systematic, all-embrac- 
ing search might prove profit- 
able to our local economy. 
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Being school teachers, Herz 
and Rainier knew of the plans 
for this survey. As members of 
the science faculty, they knew 
that it was planned to enlist 
the pupils themselves in field 
tours of the city and its envi- 
rons with Geiger counters. They 
had expected to start such field 
tours on Saturdays in June, 
and follow along during the 
summer months. 

This search did start in 
June, and I do not think there 
are many in this city who 
failed to share in the general 
excitement when on June 12th 
a very active reaction was de- 
tected in the center of Wash- 
ington Park, in the heart of the 
city! For several days the pa- 
pers followed the diggers as 
they worked down into a deep 
pit in the rocky corner just 
above the duck pond. Then the 
papers suddenly dropped the 
subject, turned the attention of 
the public to other matters and 
let it be implied that the search 
had fizzled out. This was the 
general impression until the 
day Kermit Kurman was ar- 
rested and the full discovery re- 
leased to the press 

'T'HE DELVERS had gone 
x down about twenty feet into 



virgin soil, ground that had 
never in our history been 
farmed, mined, or built upon. 
At the bottom, they ran into a 
cache. They found a crypt 
made of flat slabs of rock, fit- 
ted carefully together and 
crudely but efficiently cement- 
ed, airtight. Within this slab 
they found two bodies, dried 
and petrified. They found an 
airtight cannister that had once 
held first aid supplies, and 
which had been resealed to 
hold several sheets of metal- 
foil — presumably the wrap- 
pings of food and candy. On 
these sheets a story was told 
in handwriting unmistakably 
identified as that of Arthur 
Rainier and Rudolph Herz! 

This story is the one I have 
told you. It was the means by 
which justice was made to span 
the eons to bring justice to this 
day and year. 

For after Kurman had aban- 
doned them Rainier and Herz 
took stock of their position and 
recognized its hopelessness. 
Even if they could survive, 
what could they look forward 
to? To live out another thirty 
years or so in loneliness in a 
wild world, forever removed 
from human company, from 
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even that of savages — this 
was no prospect. This was a 
living death, but no less mur- 
der from the viewpoint of the 
society to which they belonged. 
No, they wanted to thwart 
their slayer, to force his cap- 
ture and punishment. They 
found a way. They knew that 
time would be good to them. 

pOR THEY realized that, in 
' al] the long centuries of 
Earth’s history, in all the years 
of human struggle, in the days 
of the rising and falling of 
cities and states and empires, 
there would come one year — 
one certain specific year and 
no other — when the relentless 
ticking of radioactive ore 
would be of interest to men in 
this geographic area. And that 
would not be in the years of 
Ancient Egypt, nor in Augus- 
tan Rome, nor the halls of the 
Aztecs. Neither yet would it 
be the years of Washington, or 
even of Wilson and Roosevelt. 
But it would be right now, 
this year and no other, when 
first this land in our city would 
be systematically searched, 
when first the tick here would 
be heeded and dug for. This 
year, this time, their time — 



and Kermit Kurman’s time. 

Somehow the two men built 
a new sledge, mined more raw 
uranium ore. Somehow they 
preserved the body of Sanford 
Jones from decay by exposure 
to the bacteria-destroying ener- 
gies of the radioactive pit and 
by the crude but effective 
means used by the Indians for 
embalming. They loaded this 
body on their sledge, loaded 
their ore and dragged this 
heavy burden step by step 
through the mountains and out 
of the mountains. 

They had all the time in the 
universe to accomplish this. 
Herz’s wound healed. The two 
men made their way, dragging 
their burden, fighting off pred- 
atory beasts, pausing to fish 
and hunt, to eventually reach 
the spot where our city was to 
be built two hundred thousand 
years in their future! The 
park, the one virgin spot of 
ground in the center of our 
city, was recognizable from its 
configuration, though we will 
never know how long it took 
them to study it out. 



HTHERE THEY dug a pit, 
A planted their cache of ore 
confident that it would still be 
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as violently radioactive in our 
time as it was in theirs, and 
above this ore they built their 
crypt. They placed Jones’ body 
there, the bullet fired from 
Kermit Kurman’s rifle still 
lodged in his chest. There they 
placed Rainier’s account in its 
container. They guaranteed the 
preservation of the evidence by 
cunningly contriving to drive 
out most of the air in their 
sealed crypt, leaving a partial 
vaccuum which would, in the 
space of centuries, fill up with 
the sterile inactive gaseous ra- 
diations of the uranium depos- 
it, thus insuring the most pei- 
fect preservation known to 
science. There, sometime later, 
Rainier interred his friend 
Herz also when death came to 
him, though we do not know 
how many days or years passed 
before his death nor how he 
met his end. 

RAINIER obviously passed 
v away in loneliness some- 
wheres on that primeval plain. 
His body is doubtless one with 
the elements of air and soil 
and rock. But when he died, 



he knew, knew beyond a shad- 
ow of doubt, that he would 
be avenged. For he knew that, 
in all the thousands of years 
to come, it would only be in 
this certain one that uranium 
prospecting would be under- 
taken here. And he knew that 
the public park in our city 
would be one of the first sites 
to be surveyed. Given that, the 
discovery of the crypt was cer- 
tain. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we 
have been given a mandate for 
justice that antedates civiliza- 
tion itself. We have the evi- 
dence, all of it. We have a 
rifle, clean and modern, found 
in the possession of Kermit 
Kurman, and we have a bullet 
that has lain in the ground for 
two hundred thousand years 
that can be shown to have been 
fired from that rifle and no 
other. We have the corpus de- 
licti. And we have the written 
testimony of two eye-witnesses 
of unimpeachable character. 

The state is through with its 
presentation. Your Honor, we 
are ready to proceed with the 
trial. 



the 



living 



urn 



by Kate Wilhelm 



When Winston saw the “liv- 
ing urn ” that PonTasfil 
owned, he realized that he 
had been duped — he, Winston 
had bought an imitation. But 
perhaps one deception could 
be wiped out by another . . 



W INSTON saw it as 
soon as he entered the 
room. There directly 
across from the door it stood, 
set apart from the other ob- 
jects slightly by the simple, 
white-covered dais that'held it. 
He drew in his breath shortly 
and with an effort turned to 
start his tour with the myriad 
paintings at his left. Only once 
during the long walk along the 
wall did his eyes steal back to 
it, and then only briefly — as if 
to reassure him that they had 
played no tricks with him. 

PonTasfil was describing the 
origins of the various hangings 
and statuary with a voice fillet! 
with love for each one. Several 
times he lingered and had to be 
nudged along by Winston. 
“This one — circa 11,947 — was 
one of the few artifacts to be 
found in the ruins of Altair 
Three after the nova. Notice 
the glaze, the cracks in it. Very 
lovely, no?” 

“Fine, fine,” Winston agreed 
and handled the object absent- 
ly. Impossible now to tell for 
what use, if any, it had been 
originally intended. It had the 
speckled appearance of super- 
heated and flash-frozen pottery 
of Earth. For this he hadn’t 
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traveled to the center of the 
galaxy. He replaced it carefully 
on the stand and passed (he 
next half dozen vases, plaques, 
and statues without a second 
glance. He paused long enough 
to buy an impressionistic stat- 
ue of a six-footed horse done 
in iridescent black ivory. 
“Not,” he told PonTasfil short- 
ly, “that it has any specific 
merit, but it has nice tactile 
qualities.” 

PonTasfil nodded in agree- 
ment and caressed the figurine 
gently. “There is no explaining 
what pleases the senses,” he 
murmured. His slender fingers 
entwined and he gazed enrap- 
tured before a tall, wooden 
carved and inlaid pillar. 
“This,” he said, “came from 
the Temple of the Seven Bulls. 
Atura is our name for the sun. 
See how the figures grow in 
stature, each corresponding to 
increased enlightenment of the 
artists. It was over four thou- 
sand years in the making.” 

Vv^INSTON was intrigued in 

v spite of himself. The pil- 
lar was too big, of course — no 
question of adding it to the col- 
lection — but it was appealing. 
The minute carving was per- 



fectly executed, the periods 
separated by the inlaid stones 
and pieces of gold, also carved 
exquisitely. He turned with 
new respect to PonTasfil and 
eyed him curiously, “How’d 
you get it?” 

“Oh, it was an exchange. 
Naturally it couldn’t have been 
bought. For that I had to part 
with three Doves of the West, 
an Osiris from your Earth, 
and an anelji bowl from my 
own land. But it was a good 
bargain.” 

Winston gasped audibly as 
PonTasfil glibly rolled the 
priceless articles from his 
tongue. Reluctantly he turned 
from the pillar finally, conced- 
ing to himself that even if he 
could make a trade or offer 
enough cash, it would be im- 
possible to get it home. 

“This now,” PonTasfil’s 
voice was hushed and he ap- 
proached the dais reverently, 
“is the gem of the entire col- 
lection. You have heard of 
them, haven’t you? The Living 
Urns of Tularn?” 

Winston controlled the quak- 
ing of his hands and accepted 
the urn from the elderly dealer. 
The Living Urn! He gazed at 
the carvings that adorned the 
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sides of the shallow bowl and 
before his eyes they seemed to 
be alive. Human in form, they 
danced and played and frol- 
icked in a world that appeared 
three dimensional, but was not 
of his world. Involuntarily he 
glanced inside and with irrita- • 
tion became aware of the un- 
derstanding smile of the dealer. 
Coldly he said, “I heard that 
not everyone can see it.” 

“True,” the old man an- 
swered, “there are some who 
say there is nothing at all out 
of the ordinary about them. Of 
course, most of it is in the eye 
of the viewer — but even so, it’s 
a pity such an amazing art is 
now lost to us. There are only 
three of them, you know.” 

<<^0 I heard.” Winston re- 
gretfully replaced the urn 
on the dais and backed from 
it a step and then another. Fi- 
nally — it seemed that proximi- 
ty was a requisite for the life 
-7-the figures were stilled 
again, and the urn was an or- 
dinary, gray carved bit of pot- 
tery. Like his. The fury inside 
him was a cold, intense core as 
he noted how similar the ob- 
ject now was to the piece he 
had traveled thousands of light 



years to find. Abruptly he 
turned from it and demanded, 
“Mr. PonTasfil, how much? I 
want to buy it,” 

“Oh, Mr. Winston, I am sor- 
ry. I thought you knew. I 
can’t.” 

“Can’t? What do you mean, 
can’t? Anything has a price.” 
“But that goes to the public 
domain after my demise. The 
Galactic Federation declared it 
property of the Federation, 
along with the other two. It 
will be put on display for all 
of civilization to see and ad- 
mire. As a matter of fact, this 
one is to be sent to your Earth 
government first.” 

“Nonsense!” Winston eyed 
the old man steadily, his tone 
peremptory, “You name the 
price and I’ll meet it, regard- 
less of what it is.” 

“Please, Mr. Winston. Per- 
haps we should leave now.” As 
Winston advanced toward him, 
he motioned almost impercept- 
ibly and immediately two uni- 
formed robots wheeled into the 
room to join them. “See to the 
order,” he said, relief making 
his voice shake. And turning to 
Winston he apologized, “I 
really must leave now. You are 
welcome to return any time 
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before your departure. Your 
order will be delivered to your 
ship.” 

Winston stood as if frozen 
for another five seconds and 
then sagged beneath his flow- 
ing cloak. Consciously he un- 
clenched his fingers that had 
knotted into fists and without 
a word he turned and strode 
from the gallery. 

DACK AT his ship, Winston 
stood eyeing his imitation 
urn with hatred. “Suckered all 
down the line,” he muttered to 
himself. “All the little clues 
that led to it planted, the air 
of resignation at having to part 
with it. Amalti’s tears. The se- 
crecy. Planted and faked.” 
With a sweeping motion he 
swept the urn from the table. 
Too late now to return and get 
his money back; they’d be 
gone anyway. How carefully 
they had planned it all. From 
the first whispered hint that 
an urn was for .sale, through- 
out the transaction, there had 
been not even a fragmentary 
doubt in his mind that finally 
he had stumbled onto the one 
item that would make him the 
envy of the entire universe. A 
Living Urn. His alone. 



He felt old and tired sudden- 
ly and automatically groped for 
the mirror he kept on a tiny 
gold chain about his neck. His 
face examined him back and 
there was no line, no blemish 
on the carefully-tended skin. 
His hair was crisp and dark 
and his teeth white and straight. 
'Not yet, at any rate, had the 
change started. But it would, 
and he’d have to be back on 
Earth when it did. Two years, 
he calculated rapidly, and he’d 
need treatment again. Inexor- 
ably the years took their toll, 
despite the expensive, treat- 
ments that had to be renewed 
every five years. 

He hadn’t meant to linger 
here — only stop and inspect the 
collection of PonTasfil, and 
drop a carefully veiled hint 
that he possessed the Living 
Urn. Just a hint. And now here, 
how could he leave? This 
world didn’t practice rejuvena- 
tion as civilized planets did, 
but then the inhabitants had a 
normal life span of close to 
three hundred years. PonTas- 
fil must be nearing his end to 
speak so resignedly of passing 
the urn over to the Federation, 
Winston thought savagely. If 
he were a younger man, it 
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would be as reprehensible Jo 
him as it was to Winston. Art 
such as that wasn’t for the 
masses to gawk at, but for the 
elite who knew what they were 
looking at, and understood 
what soul went into it, and 
what price came with it. And 
sending it to a backward planet 
like Earth was like burying it 
alive. Not that it would ever 
get there, of course. It would 
be highjacked and sold at 
black market (as he had as- 
sumed concerning the one he 
had purchased) and end up 
in some egomaniac’s private 
collection. 

'T’HE BITTERNESS of his 
mood kept him from enjoy- 
ing the excellent meal his ro- 
bots prepared and served and 
for the most part the food went 
back untasted. Again and again 
his eyes strayed to the up- 
turned mockery that would 
make his name the laughing 
stock of connoisseurs every- 
where. They would say his 
name with a sneer and tell and 
re-tell how he had been taken 
in by the fake urn. How could 
he have made such a fool of 
himself? They must have 
drugged him at first to make 



him so positive the figures 
moved. In a drugged state, 
with his mind open to sugges- 
tion, he had thought they 
lived and hadn’t even hesitated 
when they named the stagger- 
ing price. That for a copy made 
of river mud! 

That was what the idiotic 
masses should see. How would 
they know what it was? To 
their simple, susceptible minds 
the figures would probably ap- 
pear to writhe and wiggle. In 
his anger he forgot the nights 
he had sat before his copy and 
convinced himself that he saw 
the movements. 

Slowly an idea formed in his 
mind and presently he lifted 
the bowl from the floor and 
examined it carefully. A chip 
had come out of it along the 
rim, but he was skilled enough 
to repair that without it being 
noticed at a casual glance. He 
placed it on a white cloth and 
backed away from it narrow- 
ing his eyes as he studied it. It 
could be a twin of the one he 
had seen in PonTasfil’s gallery 
— from a distance, at any rate. 

It would take time. PonTas- 
fil had been frightened by him 
and wouldn’t be likely to let 
down his guard soon. Time. He 
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frowned and again inspected 
himself in the small mirror. 
Four months at the most. 
Deep sleep would delay the 
process, but wouldn’t halt it. 
Eighteen years to return home. 
Involuntarily he shuddered at 
the thought of adding eighteen, 
years to his life and with a 
start of fear, realized it would 
most likely kill him. But in 
deep sleep it would be no more 
than two years. That was run- 
ning terribly close. He hesitat- 
ed over his plan, weighing the 
danger against the gain. At his 
age, if allowed to age, even a 
month could do irreparable 
damage to his brain, or his 
heart. There were limits to the 
abilities of the doctors once the 
damage had been done. They 
could forestall it with their 
skills, but after it had been 
done, they couldn’t actually 
undo it. But for the Living 
Urn 

A BRUPTLY he decided that 
a few months — if he ran 
over the five years — couldn’t 
harm him too much if he 
gained the urn. Surely the doc- 
tors had foreseen that there 
might be unavoidable delays, 
and set the time accordingly — 



like the emergency fuels and 
food supplies all ships carried, 
but never used or counted in 
their calculations. 

He sat until the morning 
hours were very near, combing 
through his new collection for a 
suitable gift for PonTasfil. Not 
too expensive, or it would only 
heighten his suspicions; but it 
had to be worthy of the quite 
fabulous collection the old man 
already had. With a grimace of 
pain he finally selected a min- 
iature Bootes flower god. Jeal- 
ously he ran his fingers over 
the glowing petals and his eyes 
closed dreamily as the sensa- 
tion of pleasure crept through 
him. The sentient flowers of 
Bootes were admired and cov- 
eted by nearly every other 
planet in the universe, but 
away from their native soil 
they died, so only their like- 
nesses were ever seen by non 
travelers. Winston guessed 
shrewdly that PonTasfil’s trav- 
els had been limited, and he 
had yet to see the astounding 
array of flowers on parade. 
The miniature did manage to 
convey some of the spectacle 
of the scene. In the midst of 
the flowers stood the tree-like 
god of plant sentience, and all 
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were magnificently done in the 
colors of the originals. Having 
made his decision— albeit a 
grudging one — he retired. 

The next weeks were un- 
eventfully spent in inspecting 
any and all art treasures he 
coud find. And only after a 
month had passed did he con- 
tact PonTasfil again. Then he 
made a brief visit, during 
which he was very careful to 
show no special interest in the 
urn, still conspicuously dis- 
played in the center of the col- 
lection opposite the entrance. 
Diffidently he invited PonTas- 
fil to examine his collection 
and, as if an afterthought, in- 
cluded dinner aboard his ship 
in the invitation. 

PonTasfil’s acceptance was 
hesitant and he was aloofly 
polite until after the dinner 
ended and the storage room 
was opened. In a surprised 
tone, he expressed deep admi- 
ration for the varied items Win- 
ston displayed for him. He lis- 
tened avidly when Winston 
accounted his many travels and 
described various throne rooms 
hung with stunning tapestries 
and adorned with rare jewels 
and precious metals. The two 
art lovers talked long into the 



night and set another date when 
they parted. 

TN DUE time, after many 

such visits and conversa- 
tions, Winston felt he had re- 
gained the confidence of the 
old man; and when he called 
for him at his gallery he had 
the miniature under his cloak. 
It was in a large box and with 
some ceremony he presented it 
to PonTasfil. 

“No, no, I am not selling it, 
my friend. A gift for you.” He 
motioned about him with a de- 
precatory smile, “Not that it 
can equal your own magnifi- 
cent display, but it has its own 
charm.” 

“Ah, yes,” murmured the old 
man deeply moved by the 
beauty of the carving, “It is 
beautiful, beautiful.” He 
smiled gently at Winston and 
asked almost shyly, “And, my 
friend, what can I give you in 
exchange?” 

Winston swallowed hard sev- 
eral times and grasped the 
frail shoulder of the other man, 
“You have already given me all 
I require. You have been a 
good, true friend to a lonely 
man far away from his home. I 
shall always remember and 
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treasure your kindness to me.” 
He turned and wiped at his 
eyes and said more brusquely, 
“Now you said something 
about a dance form unique 
among the mountain folk. Shall 
we go?” He placed the box on 
the floor and the two men 
left the gallery. 

They used Winston’s flyer 
to attend the dancing and later 
when Winston apologized for 
having to return to his ship for 
medication, PonTasfil was con- 
cerned. “Oh, it is nothing,” 
Winston reassured him. “For 
digestion. I forgot them earlier 
and now feel the consequences 
of my lack of foresight.” His 
cloak billowed about him as he 
entered the port and again mo- 
ments later when he re- 
appeared. Again he made re- 
gretful excuses for the delay 
and turned the flyer toward 
the gallery. 

He agreed to a very small 
glass of PonTasfiPs excellent 
wine after only a pretense of 
reluctance. “I would like to 
have another look at that 
amazing pillar before I leave,” 
he murmured and strolled 
toward it with his hands 
clasped behind him under the 
cloak. Very quickly he re- 



placed the copy of the urn he 
was carrying beneath his cloak 
with the Living Urn, and — 
continued down toward the pil- 
lar. After a few moments he 
rejoined PonTasfil before the 
miniature and they raised their 
glasses in a silent toast. 

(6T AM so sorry you will be 

A leaving so soon,” PonTas- 
fil broke the silence sadly. 

“A pity, but all trips must 
end. For the next few days I 
shall be busy getting my sup- 
plies in order and then off for 
home. But you will join me for 
dinner two nights from now, 
won’t you?” 

“Thank you, my friend. An 
honor.” 

“I must be on my way now. 
Ah, the box. I’ll take it back 
out of your way.” The move- 
ment that picked up the box 
also deposited the urn inside, 
and very casually he slipped it 
under his arm and walked to 
the door with his host. “Two 
days then,” he said with a 
wave and got in his flyer. 

There was a flurry of activi- 
ty when he boarded his ship. 
The port was sealed and the 
robot computer depressed se- 
ries of buttons that activated 
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the engine while another began 
the testing that preceded the 
deep sleep process. Six hours 
later, Winston was gazing at 
the screen that showed the 
diamond studded black of 
space. The robot wheeled a 
table toward him and he cheer- 
fully stretched out on it shift- 
ing only once to be sure his 
long sleep should be a comfort- 
able one. He had added but 
two and a half months, an in- 
finitesimal time actually. 

TN PONTASFI L’S back 
■*" room, the Federation man 
nodded in satisfaction as the 
ship he was watching on a 
screen seemed to shimmer and 
blink out. “Drive’s on,” he 
announced. “It’ll be safe for 
the next eighteen years. And 
by that time perhaps we’ll have 
got those highjackers.” 

PonTasfil’s smile was rueful 
as he flicked off the screen, 
“And I have to take that 
weekly injection for the next 
eighteen years.” 

“Sorry, sir,” the uniformed 
man said, “But we have to 
keep everyone thinking you 
still have the Living Urn until 
we know it’s safe, so we have 
to keep you . . . uh, intact. As it 



is now, they’ll all believe that 
Winston’s going home with a 
clever copy and no one will 
bother about him, but as soon 
as any of them get a good 
chance to examine yours, they 
will put two and two together.” 

PonTasfil shrugged philo- 
sophically, “I’ll have it encased 
tomorrow and then pretend I 
have the greatest art treasure 
ever created by man whenever 
anyone wants to see the Urn, 
while that scoundrel enjoys it 
himself.” 

“I don’t think he’ll be 
around to do much enjoying of 
anything. The customs people 
will be waiting for him with 
proof that he hasn’t paid a 
duty for over a hundred years. 
That will automatically cancel 
his rejuvenation treatments. 
And until then, he’ll be in deep 
sleep.” 

“Oh,” PonTasfil said simply, 
“I don’t think so. When I last 
had dinner with him I diluted 
his deep sleep injection. I think 
he’ll be waking up in, roughly, 
six months. Just think, seven- 
teen years plus aboard his ship 
in which to enjoy the lovely 
art treasure he has gone to 
such pains to collect.” 
★ 
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principle”, 



revisited 



Special 

Feature 



by A. BERTRAM 
CHANDLER 



N umerous science 

fiction readers are hav- 
ing a great deal of fun 
in correspondence columns with 
what is called “Finagle’s Law”. 
As one learned Editor is a 
graduate of M. I. T., and as 
most of his readers seem to be 
scientists, engineers and tech- 



nicians much of the corre- 
spondence is being maintained 
on a remarkably high plane 
and quite a number of the let- 
ters printed abound in abstruse 
mathematical formulae. Fina- 
gle’s Law, however, seems to 
boil down to just this: If any- 
thing can go wrong , it will. 

Finagle’s Law operates pow- 
erfully in everyday life as well 
as in scientific experiments and 
the like. Some time ago, as a 
matter of fact, I wrote a short 
story called “The Principle” in 
which I dealt with what I 
called the Principle of Natural 
Cussedness. It was published; 
but Finagle’s Law seems to be 
no more than m elaboration of 
my own Principle. 

Many examples of the work- 
ing of the Principle spring 
readily to mind. Any seaman 
will tell you that the prevailing 
winds in any part of the world 
are head winds. Anybody who 
has two, or more, similar keys 
on a ring will find that the last 
key he tries will be the one to 
fit the lock that he is attempt- 
ing to open. Anybody who is in 
a real hurry will find that the 
obstacles strewn in his path are 
too many to be accounted for 
by the Laws of Random. 
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With reference to the above, 
and assuming that, in addition 
to being in a hurry, you are 
lost, the validity of either one 
of two axioms will be estab- 
lished as soon as you ask the 
only passer-by within sight for 
directions: 

-1- He will be a stranger here 
himself. 

-2- He will be a newly-ar- 
rived immigrant without a 
word of English. (A combina- 
tion of -1- and -2- is, of course, 
highly probable.) 

My wife, however, recently 
discovered yet a third axiom. It 
was, perhaps, inevitable that 
she do so since she is multilin- 
gual, it being very unlikely that 
-2- could ever apply in her 
case. 

QN THE DAY of the great 
discovery I was returning 
from Melbourne to Sydney by 
air — a flight of about two 
hours’ duration — my plane be- 
ing due to arrive at Mascot at 
7:00 p.m. On the same day 
she, as usual, went to work in 
the family car, a vehicle with a 
quite pleasing outward aspect 
but, at times, unreliable in- 
nards. On her way to the fac- 



tory of which she is production 
manager — it is on the outskirts 
of Sydney and very inconven- 
iently situated as regards pub- 
lic transport — she picked up 
her usual three passengers, 
members of her staff. At 4:30 
p.m. work was finished for the 
day and she, with her passen- 
gers, proceeded homewards. In 
the normal course of events she 
would have arrived home at 
5:30 p.m., giving her time to 
relax and, perhaps, to put din- 
ner in the oven before coming 
out to the airport to meet me. 

The car, however, decided 
to break down miles from any- 
where. One of the passengers 
was sent trudging to the near- 
est telephone box, there to re- 
quest aid from the motorists’ 
association of 'which my wife is 
a member. Aid was a long time 
coming,' the reason for this be- 
ing an error in the transmission 
of radio orders to the break- 
down van. The driver of the 
van cruised up and down for 
twenty minutes on the south 
side of a railway bridge, hunt- 
ing in vain for the car which 
was, of course, broken down on 
the north side of the bridge. 
After more telephoning, this 
situation was ironed out, but 
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the temporary repairs took 
a long time. 

Having deposited her passen- 
gers, at long last, at the nearest 
convenient public transport my 
wife found that she had no 
time to go home; she had bare- 
ly time enough to get to Mascot 
by 7:00 p.m. She decided to 
take short cuts — invariably a 
fatal decision — and soon be- 
came lost. She stopped and 
asked the first passer-by for 
directions. 

He was not a stranger here 
himself. 

He was not a newly-arrived 
immigrant without a word of 
English. 

He was something almost as 
bad — the victim of a terrible 
stammer — and it took him all 
of fifteen minutes to say that 
any road to the right would do. 

EVEN THEN, the night’s 
troubles were far from 
over. The first road to the 
right was a one way street and 
my wife, of course, was going 
the wrong way. Having disen- 
tangled herself from this situa- 
tion she came roaring into the 
airport at almost superso tic 
speed just as a plane, which 
she assumed to be the Mel- 



bourne flight, was landing. 
(The Melbourne plane, of 
course, had been ordered to 
hang off for fifteen minutes 
and was cruising over 
Sydney...) She saw a disem- 
barking passenger who, from 
the rear, looked like me. She 
left the car and chased after 
him, yelling out my name and 
getting more and more infuri- 
ated when he did not reply. She 
finally caught up with him just 
as he was boarding the airlines 
coach. . . 

Her natural assumption then 
was that I had not travelled on 
the 5:00 p.m. flight from Mel- 
bourne and that there would be 
a telegram waiting for her at 
home to advise her of this. 
Fortunately she made a few en- 
quiries and discovered that the 
Melbourne plane was yet to ar- 
rive. 

I was rather surprised and 
pained by the chilliness of my 
reception. 

This, however, could be ac- 
counted for by one last axiom 
of the Principle of Natural 
Cussedness: 

No matter what jam your 
wife gets into, and no matter 
where vou are at the time, it is 
ALL YOUR FAULT. 
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by Donald 
E. Westlake 



A Fable of 
Futurity 



R oger turned right 

on Eighth Avenue from 
Fourteenth Street and 
drove uptown. Phil was asleep 
in the seat on his right. Roger 
readjusted himself behind the 
wheel, cut between two cabs, 
barely missed a truck, gradual- 
ly worked the car — this year’s 
Gldsmobile, with the latest 
sanitary equipment — over to 
the left-hand side of the road. 
Eighth Avenue is one way, up- 
town, and Roger drove along 
the farthest lane over to the 
left. The lights were staggered, 
and Roger pushed the car at 
just under thirty miles an hour, 
clicking across each intersection 
just as the light snapped green. 

He turned left on Forty Fifth 
Street, crossed Ninth Avenue, 
followed Forty Fifth Street 
down to the end, turned right 
and drove up the ramp to the 
Parkway. He speeded up to 
thirty five miles an hour, and 
glanced over at Phil. The poor 
guy was still asleep. 

At One Hundred Seventy 
Fifth Street, Roger turned off 
and took the approach to the 
George Washington bridge. He 
drove across the bridge, rolled 
the window down, dropped a 
fifty cent piece into the toll 
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taker’s hand. Rolling the win- 
dow back up, he pulled out 
among the Jersey traffic. 

Roger appeared to be about 
forty. Since it was a chill Oc- 
tober day, he wore a tailored 
herringbone tweed topcoat, a 
gray hat and tan gloves. His 
face was full-fleshed, but not 
puffy. He didn’t wear glasses, 
and he looked like a successful 
businessman. 

Phil, asleep on the seat be- 
side him, wore approximately 
the same clothing. Although his 
face had its own individuality, 
it gave the same impression as 
did Roger’s. A man of means, 
an executive, a man who gives 
commands, a man of business 
and foresight and a good in- 
come. 

Roger swooped the gray Olds 
halfway round a cloverleaf, 
swung gently and smoothly into 
a turn-off, barely touched the 
power brakes, and the car purr- 
ingly decelerated as he drove 
into the tiny Jersey town. 

The bank was on the main 
road of town. Roger turned into 
the driveway and parked be- 
hind the car waiting by the 
drive-in teller’s window. He 



took out checkbook and pen, 
wrote out a check to cash, and 
when his turn came, drove up 
to the window, rolled down the 
window at his side, and handed 
the check in to the teller. After 
a minute, the teller pushed a 
wad of greenbacks out to him. 
Roger took the money, tossed 
it carelessly on the seat be- 
tween himself and Philip, 
rolled up the window, and drove 
around the modest brick bank 
building, out to the street, and 
turned back the way he had 
come. 

A NOTHER fifty cents to the 
man at the tollgate, and 
Roger drove the car swiftly 
back across the bridge. This 
time, he took the “Local 
Streets” exit, turned north, 
drove until he came to the 
diive-in restaurant. He parked 
before the neon-coated, modern- 
istic, glassed-in building, and 
waited until the chilly girl car- 
hop came over to take his or- 
der. He asked for a hamburger, 
a cup of coffee, apple pie with 
ice cream. The carhop went 
away, and Roger picked up the 
cash that had been lying on the 
seat, counted it, shoved it into 
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the glove compartment with the 
rest of the money there, except 
for one ten dollar bill, and put 
that bill on top of the dash- 
board. 

He ate his meal, handed the 
ten dollars to the carhop, and 
said, “Keep the change.” He 
knew when he said it that it 
was a stupid thing to do, but 
he didn’t really care. He backed 
out to the highway, leaving the 
carhop stunned behind him, 
and headed back toward the 
city. 

He glanced at his watch. Al- 
most four thirty. He had to get 
downtown soon. He drove down 
Ninth Avenue, keeping to the 
left, turned onto Fourteenth 
Street, over to Lexington, 
turned uptown again, cutting 
off a cab that was coming the 
other way on Fourteenth Street, 
and held traffic up for quite 
a while during which he ex- 
ecuted some complicated ma- 
neuvering, making a left turn 
into Seventeenth Street. 

At Seventeenth and Fifth, 
he had to stop for a red light. 
The light turned green, but he 
sat there daydreaming. A car 
behind him honked, raucously, 
impatiently. Roger came to 



with a start, stalled the engine, 
got it going again, and turned 
right on Fifth. 

The honking had awakened 
Phil. He sat up, blinking, rub- 
bing his eyes, and said, “What 
time is it?” 

“Not quite five.” 

“I might as well stay awake 
then.” Phil looked out at the 
traffic and the crowds of 
pedestrians. “Pretty crowded,” 
he said. 

‘Getting close to the Christ- 
mas shopping rush,” said 
Roger. 

“That’s true. That’s going to 
be a real mess.” 

“I’m not looking forward to 
it.” 

'T'HEY DROVE in silence for 
a while. They went into 
Central Park, circled it, came 
out on West Seventy Second, 
turned right, drove up to One 
Hundred Twenty Fifth, turned 
right again, over to Seventh 
Avenue, headed back down- 
town. 

They had a terrible time get- 
ting through Times Square. A 
cab driver rolled his window 
down and cursed Roger in two 
languages. Roger maintained 
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his dignity, stared straight 
ahead, drove on downtown. 

As they turned into Four- 
teenth Street, Phil broke the si- 
lence. He waved out at all the 
traffic surrounding them, and 
said, “I wonder how many of 
them are like us.” 

Roger shrugged. “More every 
day, I suppose.” 

“Makes you stop and think.” 
“It does that.” 

They headed up Fifth Ave- 
nue again, amid the cabs and 
the groaning buses. As they 
crossed Forty Seventh, Phil 
said, “It’s six o’clock.” 

“All right,” said Roger. “I’m 
rather tired.” 

' | 'HEY WERE stopped by a 
red light at Forty Eighth. 
Roger put the emergency brake 
pn and slid over to the right. 
Phil clambered over him and 
got behind the wheel. He didn’t 
get there before the light 
changed. A cab behind blatted 
its horn at them. 

Phil released the emergency 
brake and started forward, 
slowly. The cab blatted again. 
Phil swerved erratically, barely 
missing a cab on his right. 
Roger relaxed in his seat, 



leaning against the right-hand 
door. “I cashed another check 
this afternoon,” he said. 

“How much do we have 
left?” 

“I don’t know. Millions.” 

At Fifty Ninth, they were 
stuck behind a car trying to 
make a left turn. Phil laughed, 
bet he’s one of us.” 

“More every day,” mur- 
mured Roger. His eyes were 
closed. 

They continued uptown, 
turned left at Seventy Second, 
over to Ninth Avenue, turned 
downtown. 

Phil watched the other traf- 
fic. His face was tired, lonely, 
wistful. He watched the pedes- 
trians hurrying along the side- 
walk, bumping into one anoth- 
er, cursing one another, strain- 
ing to be first to the corner. 

They crossed Fifty Ninth 
Street just after the light 
changed. A cab slammed on its 
brakes. Phil looked in the rear 
view mirror, watched the cab 
cross the intersection. He 
smiled, faintly. He said, “Do 
you suppose we’ll ever be able 
to get out of the car?” 

But Roger didn’t answer. He 
was asleep. 
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IMMORTALITY, C. O. D. 
by Bret Hooper 



The sky was sequined velvet, before the dawn of day; 

The car was a hurtling rocket, along the straightaway; 

The road was a ribbon of concrete, over the Jersey plains, 

And Thomas Blaine was driving 
Driving, driving 

Our hero Tom was driving, about to spill his brains. 

He saw the headlights approaching. He knew he was going 
to crash — 

His head went through the windshield, his knee vent through 
the dash. 

The steering column impaled him; but who should be 
waiting there, 

But the great Rex Corporation, 

The huge Rex Corporation, 

To snatch him into the future, and cheat death by a hair. 

He woke in a different body, our hero Thomas Blaine; 

It seems that Rex has saved him to promote an ad campaign. 
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Now they have him, they’re scared to use him, so they set him 
free in New York, 

But trouble for Tom is brewing, 

For Toni doesn’t know what he’s doing, 

And the first man he meets up with is the villain, Carl Ore. 

Now gather round, you readers; the lecture’s about to begin: 

The background is pretty complex, so here’s where you get 
filled in. 

Carl shows Tom the sights of the city, they take a tour of 
the bars — 

Now the plot begins to thicken 
As Tom begins to sicken ; 

Car Ore has doped his whiskey, and our boy Tom sees stars. 

And now for Part Two of the lecture, delivered by Tom’s new 
friend Ray: 

Carl Ore deals in black market bodies; He has Tom and Ray 
stashed away. 

With the history lesson completed, good old Rex comes and 
sets our boy free 
To witness the reincarnation, 

Of the head of the Rex Corporation, 

To give us the rest of the background, and finish the lecture 
(Part Three.) 

The reincarnation’s a fizzle. Something is seriously wrong: 

The body turns into a zombie, because it’s been vacant too long. 

The zombie walks straight to our hero, and he says: “Tom, 
take a good look; 

Look for me by daylight, 

Watch for me by starlight, 

I’ll follow thee forever, or at least to the end of the book.” 

Tom sleeps with Marie Thorne of Rex Corp., and looks for 
a job the next day; 
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Somewhat later a poltergeist haunts him, and the zombie helps 
chase it away. 

Before haunting, Tom worked as a hunter, with a 
bayonetted rif — 

le, but he yearns for something finer, 

Becomes a junior yacht designer, 

And going home from work he meets his body’s ex-owner’s wife. 

One day an old woman knocks at Tom’s door, to tell him 
hereafter is hell; 

Then a few minutes, later a salesman calls, who says he has 
nothing to sell; 

He offers Tom free hereafter insurance, which Tom accepts 
with a will — 

He takes the treatment gladly, 

And thinks he hasn’t done badly, 

Till he learns from Marie that insuring him gives Rex the 
right to kill 

him. Now we have the usual chase and the usual hair’s-breadth 
escape — 

Marie works with former villain Ore to bail Tom out of this 
scrape: 

They quick-freeze his body and send it away in a shipment 
of frozen meat, 

But his mind would be detected 
When the frozen beef was inspected, 

So his mind’s sent by transplant from body to body — Rex’s 
killers go down to defeat. 

Tom’s mind rejoins his body at last in the isles of the 
southern sea. 

A job awaits him, designing yachts, and he marries sweet Marie, 

But their troubles aren’t over: the zombie shows up, and now 
he remembers his name, 

So with freedom barely tasted, 

They find their escape was wasted, 
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The zombie’s the other man killed in the crash — says Tom 
and Marie are to blame. 

So Tom gives the zombie his body. On the threshold he’s 
joined by Marie; 

They die happily ever hereafter, but this threshold is what 
puzzles me: 

Here is therebefore to the threshold, which is herebefore to 
the hereafter, hence 

If the threshold’s therebefore the hereafter, 

Then the hereafter must be thereafter, 

Therefore after herebefore, but therebefore the hereafter, 
whenafter is whereafter whence? 

. * 
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by HANNES BOK 



He followed the will-o-the- 
wisp to a strange world — a 
world distant, yet near. But 
why did the alien ones re- 
member him ? 



F rank Rogers first 

heard the tortured wail- 
ing when he was sitting 
alone by his hearthstone, cosily 
dreaming before a dying fire. 
Instinctively he glanced side- 
wise, then chuckled — for of 
course no one else was present. 
Sparks snapped in the fire. Had 
he been dreaming? He relaxed; 
the wind’s whispering around 
the eaves soothed him. It was 
night in scarlet authmn. 

All that day the man had 
been out in the woods near his 
home, his eyes feasting on the 
gaudy, frost-tinted foliage, his 
ears filling with the music of 
the sighing wind as it stripped 
the trees. His nostrils had dilat- 
ed to catch the sweet scent of 
the deep-drifted dry leaves, 
through which he had waded as 
though through rustling dry 
water, spattering him with 
flakes of fragrant foam. 

He had stood on the hilltop, 
stretching his hands up to the 
soft turquoise blue of the heav- 
ens, had flung the gates of his 
senses wide open to receive the 
beauty of this day. Then, in the 
dim afterglow, he had returned 
home, tranquil. His house was 
a shadow in the dusk; entering 
it, he lit a fire, dined, and went 
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to the hearth. Hearing the out- 
cry at his side, he turned, found 
himself alone, and decided that 
it had been a trick of his imag- 
ination. 

nPHE WHIMPERING began 
again — not petulant; de- 
spairing, rather, as if the being 
from which it came was no 
longer able to restrain itself. It 
was the kind of cry that no one 
could possibly ignore. Rogers 
extended his hand, touched 
nothing, stood up and looked 
around, still seeing no one. He 
went over to a wall and snapped 
on a light, banished the flicker- 
ing shadows set in motion by 
the fire. The only living thing 
in that room was himself. 

Yet the sound had ceased as 
he had arisen, as if their maker 
had been silenced by surprise 
or apprehension. But now, as 
Rogers shook his head, puzzled, 
the lament was resumed. 

The man again explored the 
place from which the moaning 
seemed to emanate; though he 
found nothing, the sound 
slurred at the movement into a 
pleased gurgling, as when an 
infant’s tears give way to chor- 
tling at its parents’ attention. 
Then a pause, and a rapid flow 



of tones. Words? If so, in a 
tongue unknown to Rogers — 
though, as he listened they be- 
came oddly familiar, as if he 
had memorized them long ago, 
then forgotten them. Plainly 
they questioned; he stepoed 
backward uncertainly. The 
query was repeated, this time 
haltingly, as if to allow the man 
ample chance to comprehend 
every syllable; he shrugged, 
baffled. If he were not dream- 
ing, this thing must be a 
ghost . . . 

Ghost? Or some alien pres- 
ence; he rejected the superna- 
tural. This would be the first 
he had ever encountered. Most 
of his life had been spent in 
crowded cities, where 4he at- 
mosphere was too confused by 
conflicting currents of thought 
for delicate otherworld percep- 
tions; here the air was clearer, 
and in opening his senses to the 
day’s loveliness, might he not 
also have opened them to — 
something else? 

r J 1 HE INQUIRY was repeat- 
ed — a third time, impatient- 
ly, now. The man could not 
bring himself to answer it: 
words boiled in his mind, but 
speaking them amounted to 
talking to himself. There was a 
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burst of exclamation from the 
unseen intruder, then a coy 
pleading, wheedling. At last 
Rogers spoke. 

“Go away! I don’t know who 
or what you are — and you 
make me nervous. Try bother- 
ing someone else, please.” 

An upward inflection of sur- 
prise answered him, shading 
into eager earnestness. 

“You may as well go away,” 
the man furthered. “I can’t un- 
derstand what you’re saying. . . 
I was perfectly happy until you 
came along!” 

The reassuring murmur 
which replied began beside the 
man and ended at the door; it 
was as if the speaker had 
walked, talking, from Rogers’ 
side across the room to the en- 
trance. The last notes were in- 
sistent.. 

“No use; I don’t fathom 
you,” the man said. 

A GAIN THE response across 
from beside him, leisurely 
approaching the door. He fol- 
lowed it. Immediately, trium- 
phantly, it passed through the 
door and called from outside. 
For a clock’s tick, Rogers hesi- 
tated, then stepped out into the 
night, heeding the invisible 



voice. It sped ahead at once, 
pleased and promising; he went 
after it. 

So they went on, the sound 
summoning, the man pursuing 
it until he was deep in the whis- 
pering woods, stumbling 
through the night. Over the tis- 
sue-paper rustle of trampled 
leaves the voice nuanced from 
a continual stream of words to 
an occasional evocative hoot — 
now at one side of the man, now 
on the other, guiding him. Rog- 
ers knew the woods well — and 
so did the garrulous presence, 
for carefully it steered him 
away from gullies and tangled 
underbrush. Not even a low- 
hanging branch barred the way. 

They reached the summit of 
the hill and the presence fell 
silent. Over the man curved the 
blue-black' sky, powdered with 
stars. The cold breeze, plucking 
at Rogers’ garments, riffling 
his hair, was like a playful 
hand, teasing. . . 

Looking skyward at the 
points of light, the man felt 
that he had merely to stretch 
his arms wide to launch him- 
self off the hill’s crest into in- 
finity. . . 

Peace; the calm of eternity. 
Hypnotic. Rogers forgot where 
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he was, even that he existed. 
There was only a mesmeric 
sensation of restful serenity. . . 

T_TE HEARD the muted bab- 

A bling of many childish 
voices, and the one which had 
summoned him was murmuring, 
“It is all right, now. He can 
hear us and understand what 
we are saying. His eyes will see 
us.” 

Rogers felt a light hand on 
his arm; with difficulty he tore 
his gaze from the fascination of 
the stars and turned to see what 
had touched him. At first he 
was aware only of a diffused 
mellow glow filled with drifting 
splotches of golden effulgence: 
then he perceived that the mov- 
ing lights were blurred mirth- 
ful faces like those of half-re- 
membered children. 

The gentle glimmer issued in 
all directions from a landscape 
of light. Prismatic trees and 
hills, restless forms of lumines- 
cence. The nearest objects were 
most clear; those farther away 
merged into the gleaming haze. 
The variations of hue and in- 
tensity blended into a splendid 
ambrous harmony. 

Rogers could discern, scat- 
tered about, fragile pavilions 



rising out of rainbow glamors. 
Every glance disclosed some- 
thing until then unseen. 
Abruptly he was startled: as he 
regarded admiringly a clump of 
diversely colored flowers, it 
dimmed and vanished! Like a 
fadeout on a cinema screen. 

NE OF THE hills dissolved 
into nothingness; in its 
place foamed an amethyst sea 
on which magic islands ap- 
peared and disintegrated. The 
sea rolled away beyond ken: 
Frank was looking into a can- 
yon of malachite. . . 

“Mirage,” he murmured and 
heard laughter; the drifting 
faces concentrated aroun^ him. 
Misty wide eyes, blue and am- 
ber, dwelt amusedly on him. 
Slender hands lifted in grace- 
ful gestures of disdain out of 
trailing haif-visible lilac dra- 
peries. 

“He thinks it’s not real!” the 
faces murmured. “Let’s prove 
to him that he’s wrong!” 

Fingers gentle as third 1 * down 
prodded him; little wispy forms 
raced ahead of him as =■’ 'nam- 
bulistically he allowed himself 
to be goaded forward. He 
stumbled over a shrub which 
suddenly sprouted in front of 
him and which disappeared as 
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he awoke fom his trance to 
glance disapproval at it. 

A voice cautioned. “Remem- 
ber, our mother is waiting! We 
mustn’t detain him too lbng!” 
Rogers scanned the speaker, a 
little ruby wraith spangled with 
brassy glints. It danced tantal- 
izingly close to him, eluding his 
clumsy attempts to grasp it. 

“You are. .?” he asked, and 
it replied, “Shi-Voysieh, child 
of Yarra, The Woman.” 
“Yarra?” the man queried. 
“You will see her very soon.” 
“And these?’* Rogers indicat- 
ed the other child-faces. 

“They too are Yarra’s chil- 
dren,” Shi-Voysieh answered. 
“Our brothers, .and sisters.” 

AT EVERY new phantasmo- 
gorial manifestation, Rog- 
ers observed that the shining- 
visaged children pointed three 
fingers in its direction. 

“And why do you do that?” 
he asked of Shi-Voysieh. 

“And that is. . .?” 

“B’Kuth, The Man.” Again 
Shi-Voysieh reverently per- 
formed the ceremonial salute. 

Frank had no opportunity 
for further inquiry, for just 
then the ground was swept from 
under his feet and he found 



himself tumbling on the surface 
of a tempestuous lake which 
tossed him about violently. The 
waves looked like water, but 
they felt like rubber and were 
perfectly dry. After a hasty 
ritual of homage, the children 
scampered nimbly from the 
crest of one gigantic comber to 
another shrieking delightedly 
if a sudden billow tumbled 
them. They clustered. about the 
man giggling at his confusion. 

Then in a breath, the waves 
whisked away, leaving an end- 
less azure sky in which the 
children darted about joyously, 
uttering glad cries, like birds. 
There was nothing but the blue 
of sheer atmosphere. Rogers 
did not realize then that all of 
these disconcerting phenomena 
were being intelligently pro- 
duced for the purpose of be- 
wildering him. The children 
preferred frisking about to ex- 
plaining the cause of Rogers’ 
plight; perhaps they deemed 
explication unnecessary. 

^>NLY THE man’s struggles 
to breathe in an uprush of 
air, and the dwindling forms of 
the children, told him that he 
was falling. He shouted with 
panic — and discovered that he 
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was quite safe in a hammock 
swinging among the treetops, 
while above him the children 
were enthusiastically cavorting 
on puffs of cloud: “These’re 
ice-floes, and I’ll be a blood- 
hound and chase you, if you 
want to be Eliza!” 

As Rogers relaxed, panting, 
the hammock dissolved; he was 
seated on pavement at the foot 
of an immense white stairway; 
at its summit the children were 
impatiently hailing him. Beyond 
them loomed a marvellous edi- 
fice of translucent milky stone; 
its spires faded into the mists of 
sky, and nebulous forms were 
discernible moving within it. 
Rogers had undergone enough 
of the whirlwind changes, and 
refused to ascend the stair until 
the children assured him that 
there would not very likely be 
any further trouble. 

He climbed high and higher. 
Whiffs of vapor puffed up from 
the white steps, enveloping him 
like languorously-cast veils; 
they thickened, obliterating 
everything. Rogers felt the 
children’s hands patting him. 
Then long pale fingers drew 
the mist aside as though parting 
a pair of curtains, and he 
looked up into the somber eyes 
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of Yarra, The Woman. 

CHE WAS seated on a throne 
^of white stone and was in- 
distinct, as though seen through 
waxed glass. All of twenty feet 
tall, she was robed in clinging 
cloudy white which trailed into 
the mist and merged with it. 
Her oval face was margined 
with sleek yellow tresses that 
flowed over her shoulders. For 
eyes she had dark stars; her 
slender nose was negligible; her 
mouth a rosy pucker. Her flesh 
had the sheen of pearl and the 
veins pulling at her temples, 
throat and wrists were like pale 
blue roots. . . 

Reaching down, she lifted the 
man into her lap as though he 
were a kitten. Involuntarily he 
nestled against her warm bos- 
om, breathing the delicious 
femininity which scented her 
clothing; then he drew away in 
embarrassment and sat tensely 
erect. The woman’s eyes soft- 
ened; she smiled understand- 
ing^. 

“So you’re the one whom Shi- 
Voysieh has been following,” 
she murmured; at the mention 
of his name, the ruby-swathed 
presence flitted up to the pair 
;i.nd sat on The Woman’s fore- 
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arm, clinging to her. Rogers 
shared his gaze with them both, 
comparing them: there was a 
disturbing sameness about 
them which he dismissed as a 
family resemblance, not sus- 
pecting the truth. 

CHI-VOYSIEH petulantly in- 
^ formed him. “For a very 
long time I have watched you, 
but you never saw me, never 
heard me. I told this-our-moth- 
er about you, and asked if I 
could not bring you to her, 
since you seemed so apprecia- 
tive of beauty. For awhile she 
would not consent. She said 
that you would be confused, 
away from your own scheme of 
things. . .and she said that if 
you were aware of this world of 
ours, you could enter it unaid- 
ed. Then in the red woods I 
caught you with all your senses 
receptive — but I could not 
make myself known above the 
day’s wonder. So I followed you 
to your home and waited — but 
it seemed too late. You could 
not feel nor hear me. In my 
despair I cried out, and then 
you heard! But poorly. So I 
have led you here and asked 
our-mother-Yarra’s help — and 
it is by her strength of will 



that you are kept with us.” 

Rogers looked for confirma- 
tion from The Woman; she 
nodded. He thought, “Shi-Voy- 
sieh mentioned a Man. .if this 
is The Woman, what must The 
Man be like?” As if he had 
spoken the thought, Shi-Voy- 
sieh shrank away; The Wom- 
an’s face hardened as if at a 
bitter thought, then became 
gentle again. All around Rogers 
was a flutter and scurrying of 
agitated children. 

“Was it such a dreadful thing 
to think?” he queried. 

r T'HE WOMAN’S gaze was 
reproachful. “When you are 
aware of Him — do honor to 
Him.” She herself made the 
ceremonial salute which the 
children used. 

“It’s a strange custom. I 
didn’t understand,” Rogers ex- 
plained, and she saw the chil- 
dren exchange worried glances 
at this. 

“I know, and I forgive,” The 
Woman answered, assuaaing 
him with a caress of her long 
fingers. “You ask of The Man: 
His name is B’Kuth.” She eyed 
him as if he had known and she 
was reminding him. “He is i 
mystery — to know B’Kuth and 
for what He stands would be 
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to comprehend the riddle of 
Life itself.” Speaking The 
Man’s name, she made the rev- 
erent sign. “No mere mind like 
yours could understand such an 
intensity of knowledge as to re- 
alize B’Kuth. To understand 
The Man is to have become — 
The Man!” 

“And — you?” Rogers asked. 

“I?” She threw back her 
head; at her sudden horrible 
laughter, the children screamed,, 
wildly scattering into the mist, 
leaving Yarra and Rogers alone. 
“I am only one whom He has 
exalted. ” 

For a moment she looked 
away, her face a cold mask; 
then she quickly set Rogers 
down and arose, turning from 
him to go. He put up his hands 
to stay her. 

“Don’t go! Please!” he cried. 
She did not look at him, and he 
was afraid that she had not 
heard, thai she had forgotten 
him. But after a pause, she 
said, “I cannot take you with 
me, for I go now to — Him; I 
am His mate, you know.” And 
again her terrible laughter 
flared. 

gHE MASTERED her emo- 
^tion, bent more calmly over 



him. “Do as you wish until I re- 
turn. Create whatever you de- 
sire. That’s the law here, you 
know — to create, to imitate 
B’Kuth. You don’t know what 
I mean? Why, look: suppose 
you desire food! Then, imagine 
its qualities. Describe its ap- 
pearance in the air with your 
hands — visualize it until you 
almost think it is before 
you . 

Rogers shook his head help- 
lessly. Biting her under! in — and 
he sensed her impatience — she 
knelt before him. 

“Now watch,” she said. “I 
wish for a fruit. It must be 
round, transparent, purple and 
pithy. Not sweet, nor bitter, but 
with a haunting undertaste of 
drowsiness. . ” and as she 
spoke, her cupped hands appar- 
ently fondled an invisible globe 
in mid-air. Suddenly the fruit 
which she had described mate- 
rialized between her palms. She 
dropped it beside her — it fell 
with a thud — and she motioned 
imperiously to Rogers. “Now, 
do something like that,” she 
said. 

He closed his eyes. “I’d like 
to make a cloth,” he said, ges- 
turing. “A very large niece. 
Weightless. Like strands of 
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woven green fire, with little 
vine-embroideries. . . ” 

Something swept his cheek; 
he lifted his eyelids and beheld 
The Woman holding up a vast 
sheet of fabric. The little dam- 
asked designs of vines were 
vague, wavering; he com- 
plained of this to Yarra. 

“It was because your thought 
of them wasn’t explicit enough,” 
she explained. “Get more prac- 
tice.” She arose. “Now I must 
go.” 

“But this cloth — it’s a shawl, 
for you!” he cried, thrusting 
folds of the stuff at her. 

ii'T'HANK YOU, my dear.” 
She smiled sagely. “Let 
us see how long it is.” She be- 
gan to drag on the cloth, hand 
over_ hand. There seemed to be 
no end to the piece: Rogers was 
practically lost in the accumu- 
lated folds. Then Yarra held up 
the last of it, which wisped 
away into nothingness. He had 
forgotten to imagine any edge 
to the cloth! 

“It was a very large piece,” 
she commented, wryly smiling. 
“I’m afraid it’s too large — even 
if weightless — for me to use, 
ever. But thank you, child. . .1 
can see that you’re wondering 



what to do with all that materi- 
al: walk away and forget it. As 
soon as you’ve lost interest in 
it, it’ll vanish — that’s the way 
with things here. Now really, I 
must leave you.” She touched 
his head affectionately and 
stepped into the mist. 

Rogers stood gazing at the 
spot where she had been. Then 
the purple globe caught his eye. 
He wondered how it tasted, and 
reached for it — but it vanished 
in his hands: The Woman had 
“lost interest” in it. “The way 
with things here.” When he 
looked for the green cloth it, 
too, had disappeared. 

UTF THE LAW here is to 

A create — then who makes 
all these changing illusions 
which harass me so?” he pon- 
dered. “It’s malevolent and 
damnable!” He thrust his 
hands upward and shouted, “I 
want to behold whoever is in 
back of all this!” 

Instantly manifestations 
overwhelmed him; there was a 
rocketing of sound, a crash of 
Cosmos shattering. Mad seas 
lurched in and out of shrieking 
blackness; whirling stars collid- 
ed in blasts of brilliance; light- 
nings raced in chase after each 
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other; whole landscapes moved 
under Rogers in zigzag march- 
es, lifting and dropping him, 
painfully knocking him about. 

It rained ice, rocks, fire and 
strange yellow luminaries. Rog- 
ers was bounced on an endless 
sheet of stinking human flesh 
. . .he was drenched in slime. . . 
howling winds picked him up, 
spinning him through a place 
where strata of colored air 
boiled like a cauldron of rain- 
bows. Falls of metal scraps 
thundered clangorously, and 
tangled plants of flexible grass 
grew to monstrous size and ex- 
ploded. Rogers was stifling in 
an atmosphere of struggling 
wet worms . . . 

All this in the space of ten 
seconds, so many things — some 
so inexplicable — that he could 
hardly identify a thousandth of 
them. 

JTE WAS LYING on a mir- 

x ror which faded into illim- 
itable distance. Overhead was 
a purple sky and rapidly whirl- 
ing garlands of yellow moons 
and stars. One of the stars 
slipped away from the others, 
drifted downward, augmenting 
with approach. It halted at 
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Rogers’ side, and he recognized 
Shi-Voysieh. 

Rogers asked, “Why must 
you make that sanctimonious 
signal at every new appartition 
which confronts you?” 

“Because it is the handiwork 
of B’Kuth,” the child said, 
making the respectful gesture. 
“We are fortunate to behold the 
work of The Man. Therefore 
we make the Motion of Admir- 
ation to tell Him so.” 

“You mean, all these altera- 
tions of the scenery are His do- 
ing?” Rogers asked. 

Shi-Voysieh nodded. “He is 
ever transforming the old into 
the new.” 

“Listen,” Rogers said, “I 
don’t like being here at the 
mercy of a maniac. I want to 
get back to my own world, 
where things are comparatively 
coherent and tranquil. But how 
can I do it? Tell me how to get 
out of this nightmare — or take 
me back. You brought me 
here!” 

The child eyed him dubious- 
ly- 

“You will have to re-create 
your world,” he said finally. 
Then — “But — ah! Don’t you 
see,” His eyebrows were lifted 
imploringly. 
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“What do you mean?” Rog- 
ers asked. 

The child pointed down to 
the mirrored floor. Rogers 
gazed, saw his reflected self. 
Only — it was not himself, not 
as he was accustomed to seeing 
himself. It was like Shi-Voysieh, 
a red-clothed, shining-faced im- 
mature image! 

“Shi-Voysieh!” he cried, 
clutching the child, who shrank 
out of his grasp. “But what 
does it mean?” He peered at 
the reflection. 

“You really want to know? 
I’d like to tell...” The child 
leaned forward eagerly; Rogers 
motioned for him to proceed. 
“Yarra won’t like my telling 
you — but” — as he performed 
the sacred signal — “I believe 
that, B’Kuth prefers you to 
know . . . 

it'Y'OU WERE one of us, 
A long ago. But you were 
more ambitious than we. 
B’Kuth, the Man, took delight 
in you, because of the complex 
things which you shaped. You 
were proud of His indulgence, 
and mocked the puny efforts of 
us others. You went apart from 
us and created a cosmos all 
your own out of the thought- 



material which The Man has 
given us” — again the reverent 
rite — “the ether-energy which 
is manipulated by the impulses 
of our wills. You entered this 
cosmos of yours, forgetting us 
— and when we searched for 
you, though we found you, we 
could not make you remember 
us, or notice us in any particu- 
lar. But Yarra said that one 
day you must remember, that 
you could not rival The Man” 
— performing the ritual — “with 
your inventions. But it seems 
that you could, or almost so, be- 
cause you made it a law of your 
cosmos that your works would 
progress without need of stimu- 
lus. You called it evolution — 
creation, of course. And I. .1 
despaired of your return, my 
brother ! 

“So I asked The Woman to 
let me bring you here, if I 
could, to remind you in case 
you had absolutely forgotten 
us. She didn’t wish it, but at 
last she agreed, on the premise 
that we treat you as a stranger. 
If we were to tell you, she said, 
it was probable that you might 
take offense in your perversity, 
or refuse to believe — and since 
you had found your place more 
appealing than ours, you migjht 
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be frightened back into it, nev- 
er to return to us again. Refuge 
— in your private universe — 
shunning the realities of 
B’Kuth — insanity! Afraid to 
face the fact of your existence 
here!” 

“Shi-Voysieh ! ” Rogers cried, 
horrified, but the child had 
more to say. 

ii^^UR-mother-Yarra further 
said that though you 
were brought back to this re- 
gion and we could persuade you 
to destroy your cosmos by for- 
getting it, still we could not 
prevent you from rebuilding 
it. ” 

“Shi-Voysieh, there’s a flaw 
in what you say,” Rogers ob- 
jected. “How can a man make 
something without having a 
model to go by?” 

“You mean, what does a cre- 
ator use as a foundation — as an 
inspiration? Why, he works 
like any artist: he obtains ma- 
terial from what is around him 
and enlarges upon it. And 
B’Kuth gave us the original ma- 
terial on which we-have elabor- 
ated!” In his fervor he forgot 
to make the sacred sign. 

“But then it’s a useless game. 



No purpose at all,” Rogers 
mused, “because to create you 
must make a thing which has 
never existed before in any 
wise, and you can’t do that. 
You can only embroider what 
you’ve experienced. It’s impos- 
sible for anyone to conceive 
something which he has not ex- 
perienced except in terms of 
what he has experienced. And 
that’s not creating at all! 
Merely rearranging facts into a 
new pattern!” 

“But — then what of 
B’Kuth?” Shi-Voysieh trem- 
bled as he gestured reverently. 

“He too is limited by His 
own law. He cannot make what 
is not potentially within Him. 
And therefore this so-called 
‘creating’ of His is only a silly 
game to while away eternities- — 
the fantasies of a lost and 
frightened child in the dark, 
babbling gibberish as it pre- 
tends that it is not alone. 

“B’Kuth is only a fool like 
you and me, building dreams 
from remembered experiences, 
rearranging old patterns into 
new. Who’s to say where the 
original Pattern of Patterns 
came from — some super-uni- 
verse of which B’Kuth was 
once an inhabitant ...” 
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«QTOP!” Shi-Voysieh 
screamed, fluttering sev- 
eral paces away. “Oh, I 
shouldn’t have told you! But I 
had to know if you remembered 
us — and instead I find you in- 
sane, insane! To say such 
things! Quick — remake your 
worlds and depart to them, 
leaving us as we were before at 
peace! You frighten me...” He 
drifted a few feet above the 
mirror as though ready to take 
flight. 

“Wait! Don’t go! I’ll try!” 
Rogers cried, and shut his eyes, 
striving to recall the home from 
which Shi-Voysieh had drawn 
him — but there was only a blur. 

“It’s Yarra’s will, still hold- 
ing you here,” Shi-Voysieh mur- 
mured slowly. His voice was 
weighted with guilt. “She will 
punish me when she learns that 
I have told... I am afraid! 

I could make myself a 
world and hide in it, but that 
would be insanity, fear of facts, 
and anyway, I’d want to return 
to my native place...” He 
sighed resignedly, then spoke 
with reproach: “As for you — 
you’d better wait here until 
Yarra returns, and tell her how 
things stand. Now goodbye — 



I’ll never want to see you 
again! ” 

With a curt nod, the child 
wriggled his shoulders, flirting 
his scarlet draperies, and 
flashed upward to the dancing 
stars. They gathered around 
him, flickering excitedly as 
though exchanging gossip of 
light, then scattered, leaving an 
absolutely blank sky. The 
purple deepened to murky 
brown. . Rogers sat peering at 
his child’s face in the mirror, 
like Narcissus. 

JJAR OFF, he beheld a phos- 
phorescence gliding his way. 
As it neared him, he discerned 
that it was Yarra. Her radiance 
was wan, and the misty glory 
was ebbing; her hair was tan- 
gled wildly, and her white robe 
was soiled and rent. 

“Ah, I’ve found you. I 
searched and searched, and my 
thought drew me here at last,” 
she sighed; bending, she lifted 
him to her bosom. She swayed, 
evidently ill, and Rogers hung 
on to her in terror lest he fall. 
Her free hand brushed back a 
golden tress which had fallen 
athwart her face, and she bent 
her head over the man. “I re- 
lease you, little one. Go back to 
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that world of yours,” she whis- 
pered. “But — take me with 
you. I don’t care whether it is 
madness. I can endure 
B’Kuth’s tortures no longer.” 
“But B-Kuth! Will He allow 
it?” The Woman had neglected 
to make the reverent salute, 
and Rogers forgot it also. 

“B’Kuth!” she sneered. “We 
aren’t puppets, are we? Hasn’t 
he given us the powers of 
thought and action?” 

“He can follow us!” 
“Perhaps. But it may be 
that once we are in your world, 
He will forget us. ” She was 
asking for suicide, Rogers 
knew; he was willing to risk 
anything to return to his own 
place. 

She shook him impatiently as 
one might shake an offending 
kitten. “Quickly! Quickly!” 
Unheeding, Rogers thought 
aloud, “Surely I can’t have cre- 
ated — my world ! ” He was hor- 
ribly perplexed, and Yarra re- 
alized that his mind must be at 
rest before he could begin to 
shape the haven which she 
hoped to reach ; she allowed him 
to finish. “I — who have looked 
through a microscope with 
awe! I couldn’t enjoy the for- 
est’s beauty if I knew I had 



fashioned it — unless, of course, 
I were insane, as Shi-Voysieh 
claimed.” 

YBARRA DROPPED him 
despairingly and fell sob- 
bing into a huddle. Shaken by 
the tumble, Rogers, lurched to 
his feet; gently he patted The 
Woman’s smooth shoulders. 
Then he concentrated on the 
forest near his home; he closed 
his eyes, imagined its murmur- 
ing. But it was a dim, blurred 
sound. It must become louder, 
if it were to seem real — there, 
that wa,s better— but louder 
still, until it was all around him. 
The trees shedding their pa- 
pery foliage; the drifting crum- 
pled leaves; night, with stars 
overhead... Yes, it was very 
real . . . 

Y'arra’s hand fettered his 
wrist; he opened his eyes. They 
were out of B’Kuth’s domain 
and back in the autumn woods. 

There was peace on The 
Woman’s tired face as she 
struggled erect and they plod- 
ded through the brush toward 
Rogers’ dwelling. 

“We’re safe now,” she exult- 
ed. Something of her glory had 
returned to her. 

Rogers pondered, “There 
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may be other laws than just 
B’Kuth’s. What we call Sub- 
stance here has been conceived 
as being composed of variations 
of a primal force. But it doesn’t 
indicate that there is only one 
such force: there may be mil- 
lions — each with its own set of 
laws — dwelling harmoniously 

side by side like the colors in 
the spectrum, perhaps congru- 
ently. But if these forces are 
each distinct from the others, 
how could I, the- creature of 
one, leave my controlling vibra- 
tion and enter another — since if 
the forces were interoermeable, 
they’d have blended long ago. 
Well, perhaps one can enter 
alien vibration but not become 
part of it, merely observe it im- 
perfectly because of senses gov- 
erned ,by a set of differing laws 
.my head’s whirling, .a 
flaw of one force in the envel- 
oping ether of another. ” 
Yarra was not attending his 
words; she stood still, peering 
up at the stars in the sky, her 
hands crossed on her breast. 

“Like my children — Shi-Voy- 
sieh,” she whispered. 

WfAS IT HER nostalgia 
** which dragged her back? 
Or the work of B’Kuth? Rog- 



ers heard a little rush of wind. 
Like a candleflame in a 
draught, Yarra’s nimbus flick- 
ered, and she dissolved into the 
night. There were only rustling 
trees beside Rogers . . . 

He found the path which led 
to his house, and stumbled in- 
side, with many backward 
looks. There was no trace of 
The Woman. 

Had Yarra deserted him out 
of loneliness for her children? 
Or had B’Kuth snatched her 
back? Perhaps The Woman 
was only B’Kuth’s thought, and 
He had been playing a jest on 
Rogers. 

Suddenly Rogers knew — 

For he was — he could be no 
other than — The Man! And 
Yarra, the children, everything 
of which he was at all conscious 

.only dreams in the theatre 
of his brain — a theatre where 
he was an actor as well as spec- 
tator. 

Outside the wind howled 
ominously. He recognized it for 
what it really was. 

“Only my imagination,” he 
said scornfully. 

The howling obediently 
stopped. 

© 1942 by Columbia Publications, 
Inc. 
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SEVERAL of you called attention to the blunder on the Jan- 
uary cover, and we knock the editorial noggin against the 
wall between pourings of ashes on the head with one hand, and 
scratching beneath the sackcloth with the other. Of course 
Saturn (or anything resembling Saturn) shouldn’t have been 
there, and we meant to dip an indignant brush into black ink 
and remove the offense. What happened then? We forgot to 
do it, and thereafter utterly and disasterously failed to notice 
that it had not been done! 

Inside the cover, you rated the issue this way: 



1. Once In A Blue Moon (Knight, N. L.) 0.92 

2. The Coffin Ship (Wesley) 1-91 

3. Puritan Planet (Emshwiller, C.) 2.75 

4. Day of the Glacier (Lafferty) 3.28 



My feeling when I first read the Emshwiller tale was that it 
would receive extreme reactions, would be voted either first 
or last place — with an occasional “A” or “X” thrown in. With 
the exception of one voter who put it in second place, my feel- 
ing turned out to be right. 

And this is my answer to those who write in about a story 
which they’ve rated "X” or last place and ask whynell I ran it. 
Sometimes (not always) it’s simply because I had the feeling 
that some would like it very much while others despise it. Be- 
ing even farther from omniscience than righteousness, I 
couldn’t estimate in advance whether the positive votes would 
exceed the negative ones (and in some instances, the story was 
one which I myself would not have placed in either first or 
last place — but just had the feeling that readers would.) 

I take the chance when the story is one which interests me. 
After all, even though he knows he’s not infallible, an editor 
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has to operate on the assumption that he’s usually right and 
that his readers, in general, will like what he likes, or what he 
considers good even if he himself may not like it too much. On 
the other hand, when a certain type of story consistently 
brings forth negative reactions, then he has 'to assume that his 
own liking for the next example of the type ought to be put 
aside — because the editor isn’t putting a magazine out for his 
own enjoyment alone. And some of you who disliked “Puritan 
Planet” were among those who applauded the last story I ran 
which brought forth similar reactions of extreme favor or dis- 
favor. 



ONE READER PLEASED. . . 
Dear RAWL: 

Another letter from an SF 
fan of many years standing. 
May I say a word about the 
field of SF first? I firmly be- 
lieve in the future of it — chat 
it is going to continue to be 
published in more or less quan- 
tity as long as there remain 
people with curiosity and imag- 
ination and as long as there 
are left answers to the ques- 
tion, “What if. .?” 

It is my opinion that SF has 
not found itself in the field of 
literature. In the same publi- 
cation are to be fou»d the best 
and the worst examples of this 
difficult art of writing. Though 
I don’t remember it, there 
must have been a time in the 
history of other specialized 



fields of writing, such as f he 
detective story and the western, 
when this was true — before 
there was time to develop a 
group of high-grade writers — 
for, let’s face it, SF requires 
exactly the same writing talent 
that any other field does. A 
poor story is a poor story, no 
matter what its subject. 

Like the detective story ^.nd 
the western, there are inevit- 
ably going to be cheap or juv- 
enile forms of SF and there is 
going to be a market for it. 
However, this is going to do 
nothing for the genre. What 
serious readers want, and sure- 
ly what publishers want, too, 
is to see the quality of SF 
writing rise to the point where 
it is given serious consideration 
by critics of literature, and pos- 
sibly to the point where a Pres- 
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ident might confess he reads 
it for relaxation or enjoyment. 

Now the point at issue, I 
suppose, is what constitutes 
serious SF. Is there a “right” 
and “wrong” here? I think 
so. I feel that there should be 
a sharp distinction between SF 
and fantasy. I don’t feel, and 
I’m sure you don’t either, that 
a meeting of a coven of witches 
can properly be called SF. It 
shouldn’t be unreasonable to 
expect that SF should contain 
some science, in fact it would 
seem essential that the story 
should be so constituted that it 
couldn’t exist at all without 
the science. My personal opin- 
ion is that the science in the 
story should not violate known 
physical laws, unless the author 
postulates a new and hitherto 
unknown concept of them. If 
a new science is mentioned, it 
should be plausible. You see, 
this wouldn’t bar time travel, 
so long as the author presents 
an explanation that we couldn’t 
clearly demonstrate to be 
wrong. It would be unreason- 
able to require the writer to 
submit the story to a panel of 
scientists for approval, so a 
wide latitude of tolerance is 
indicated. 



It should be pointed out that 
the science need not be physical 
science; it could be social, 
mental, or even theological. 
This is an important point. 
Many good stories have no 
gadgets in them. 

Now to the Nov. 1959 issue: 
“The Hunted Ones”, by Mack 
Reynolds was especially good 
and should have been expand- 
ed into greater length. What 
kind of science here? Xenolog- 
ical? 

“The Impossible Intelli- 
gence”, by Silverberg. Not too 
terribly bad, but there was no 
attempt to make a personality 
out of the “intelligence” with 
whom to sympathize. 

“Luck, Inc.”, by Jim Har- 
mon. Fuzzy sort of thing; 
needed a lot of rewriting. 

“No Star Shall. Fall”, by 
Morley. Nothing at all. 

“The Great Mutation”, by 
Powell. Far too much to swal- 
low. Since parthogenesis always 
occurs with females, at least 
among the higher life forms, 
this was too much to take and 
consequently wasn’t funny. 

“A Little Knowledge”, by 
Charles V. De Vet. I thought 
this was a very good story. 
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Science: both sociology and 
ecology. 

“For Sale — Super Ears” 
by Louise Hodgson. This was a 
silly story and I can’t see why 
you printed it. The “science” 
was the rankest of nonsense, 
the plot was puerile, and the 
characters were kindergarten- 
ers. I will wager that no human 
being in a similar economic 
situation could have said one 
sentence like those in this fool- 
ish thing. 

Epilogue: Like many read- 
ers, I buy all the SF on the 
newsstands — magazines and 

paperbacks. Consequently, I 
read a lot of trash, but on the 
other hand, I find a lot of good 
stories. In my possibly unohar- 
'table evaluation of the Nov. 
issue, the average was probably 
not below' par for the course, 
so you might say that, on the 
whole, this letter is a compli- 
mentary one. In any case, I am 
iroine to keep on buying SFS. 
What more can you ask? 

(Mr.) F. W. Zwicky, 
1602 Fifth Ave., 
Rockford. Illinois 

PS: I realize that the num- 
ber of active and voluble fans 
is relatively small, so that it 



may not be good publishing 
business to devote much space 
to their activities. However, 
they do buy magazines consis- 
tently and they do much to 
convert readers to SF. So pos- 
sibly it would not be asking too 
much to suggest that you mere- 
ly mention the fact that fan 
organizations do exist, and how 
they can be reached And may- 
be that their major activity is 
correspondence among them- 
selves. 

I’m sure you already know 
that the largest such organiza- 
tion in this country is the 
National Fantasy Fan Federa- 
tion, and that its President is 
Ralph M. Holland, 2520 4th 
St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The 
next largest is the International 
Science Fiction Correspond- 
ence Club. Its President is Seth 
Johnson, 339 Stiles St., Vaux 
Hall, New Jersey. 

The pleasure of receiving 
a thoughtful letter like this, 
Mr. Zwicky, was marred by 
the fact that you typed it on 
both sides of the sheet, and it 
was several months before I 
could find the time to retype 
it, double-space, using only 
one side of the sheet. In fact, 
this department contains sev- 
eral letters which I had to re- 
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type — and this accounts for 
the fact that some of them 
were held up. (One was hand- 
written, but I don’t mind the 
extra work so much when I 
know that the reader didn’t 
have a typewriter — it’s the re- 
typing which could have been 
avoided that is irritating.) So 
PLEASE all of you! I want 
to run your letters, but cir- 
cumstances have changed to 
the point where I can’t sub- 
mit letters typed single space 
to the printer — or letters 
typed on both sides of the 
sheet. And the extra time for 
retyping comes very rarely 
now. 

In any periodical whatever 
you are likely to find what 
you consider among the best 
and among the worst exam- 
ples of whatever type of ma- 
terial the magazine uses. The 
reason for this— outside of 
editorial fallibility — is that 
certain amounts of blank pa- 
per have to be filled up by 
specified times and any edi- 
tor will have to settle, at 
times, not for the best but for 
what he considers the least 
undesirable. I have yet to talk 
to a fellow-editor who did not 
bemoan some of the material 
he had to run, irrespective of 
his magazine’s economic 
health. 



“A poor story is a poor 
story” says something with 
which we can all agree, in a 
sense — but the phrase doesn’t 
really tell us anything useful. 
Is poor story A “poor” in re- 
lation to a given reader’s 
likes? “Poor story A” may be 
very good by generally ac- 
cepted standards for a “good” 
story, or it may be “poor” by 
such standards, yet very well 
received by the majority of 
readers insofar as they give 
their testimony. In my own 
program of re-reading science 
fiction of yesteryear (I’m 
still in 1930) it is interesting 
to note the number of poor 
stories (by the standards of 
what constitues a good story) 
which I and other readers 
considered wonderfully good 
at the time. 

What might be an individ- 
ual’s standards for consider- 
ing story A “good” or 
"poor”? (We’ll forget for the 
moment about how good or 
how poor.) Well, I think that 
the very first requirement for 
"good” is that it sustains 
reader A’s interest, just read- 
ing along. This is the funda- 
mental of entertainment val- 
ue. Now if reader A reads sci- 
ence fiction for entertain- 
ment value and nothing else, 
then he will be consistently 
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satisfied by a rather low 
grade of science fiction. 

If reader B demands in 
addition to entertainment val- 
ue, elements in an SF story 
which will stimulate him to 
scientific thinking or specu- 
lation (using the term “scien- 
tific” as broadly as possible) 
then a great deal of fiction 
over which reader A enthuses 
will not satisfy reader B. 

And if reader C, in addi- 
tion to entertainment value 
and stimulation to scientific 
speculation, demands those 
elements in fiction which 
make him think and feel in 
terms of the human situation 
(character delineation, etc.) 
then he won’t be satisfied by 
many stories which please 
readers A and B mightily. 
The Burroughs stories are 
splendid in terms of reader 
A’s requirements; the Lens- 
man stories are excellent in 
terms of reader B’s require- 
ments — but neither will go 
down in reader C’s list of 
worthwhile science fiction, 
although he may find them 
both entertaining. 

AND ANOTHER DIS- 
PLEASED 

Dear RAWL: 

Ratings for the Jan. ’60 SFS: 



1. “Once In a Blue Moon”, 
Norman L. Knight. A pretty 
good story, not Knight’s best 
but the best in the ish. 2. “The 
Coffin Ship”, Bill Wesley X. 
3. “Puritan Planet”, Carol 
Emshwiller X. 4. “Day of the 
Glacier”, R. A. Lafferty X. 

A rather poor ish for SFS. 
The best story was resurrected 
from the Aug. ’42 Future. An 
editor, no matter how good his 
taste, can only print what is re- 
ceived. You must have had 
some real stinkers come in late- 
ly. 

On the credit side you have 
the world’s third best sf mag 
in this fan’s opinion. First 
place goes to ASF, second to 
New Worlds. There is an air 
of respecting the subject mat- 
ter about the mag which is 
lacking in some of your compet- 
itors. 

Your editorial brings to 
mind the essence of some 
friend’s arguments, “It is 
good, therefore it can’t be sf.” 
Examples of this sort of think- 
ing are “1948”, “Man’s Mor- 
tality”, etc. These are written 
by outsiders and therefore the 
author isn’t identified with 
‘those horrid pulp writers’. 
Phil Dick has complained 
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about some of the big publish- 
ers accepting his mainstream 
novels until they find out he 
has a reputation in sf. Your 
advice to forget the entire mat- 
ter is fine up to a point. Who is 
to define literature? Some of 
mainstream’s highly praised 
works are to me just so much 
trash. A great deal of sf is also. 
Sf is condemned by such people 
as Barron on the basis of sam- 
pling an unrepresentative por- 
tion and then condemning the 
whole. Mainstream literature 
could be condemned on the 
same basis. 

On the subject of fan sup- 
port for SFS why should the 
fans support you. How many 
fans read SFS ? Quite a few, 
perhaps but still probably not 
as many as read some of the 
others. With the dropping of 
Knight’s book reviews, Madle’s 
fan column and occasionally 
the lettercol why write in? 

You’ve now indicated that if 
sufficient letters come in, the 
fans will have a dept, again. 
So this letter is being written. 
As long as there is a goal to be 
gained by helping out I’ll keep 
writing. As far as prozines go 
perhaps 2 letters/year/prozine 
are written. There just isn’t 



enough time to keep the U. S. 
Air Force happy, keep up with 
fandom, other interests and 
keep the prozines supplied with 
letters also. 

As Art Wison says put the 
lettercol in micro type as did 
the prozines of yesteryear. 
Since the material is free Co- 
lumbia can have no objections 
to doubling or tripling the 
words on a page. 

To regress back to my letter 
published a few issues back 
there is an oversight in the list- 
ing. George Allan England’s 
“The Nebula of Death” was 
another unfinished serial in 
Marvel Talej. 

Also, a copy of New Fron- 
tiers is being sent to your home 
address. Hope you enjoy the 
material. If you care to contrib- 
ute payment is at the rate of 
0.6c/word on acceptance. 

Since you seem to be Michael 
Sherman are you also Peter 
Michael Sherman? 

Apologies for the poor com- 
position but then I keep mak- 
ing the excuse there is insuf- 
ficient time to polish up a 
letter. 

Norm Metcalf, 
P. O. Box .15, 
Lowry AFB, Colorado 
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The reason why the letter 
column isn’t in 8 pt. type is 
that the printers inform us 
that they do not have this 
type on the linos any more, 
and that such material has to 
be hand-set. This takes extra 
time, and anything more than 
a rather small “minimum” 
runs up the costs. Conclusion 
— unfeasible for now. 

Yes, Michael Sherman is 
the same as Peter Michael 
Sherman. After one appear- 
ance with full name, it was 
felt that dropping the initial 
appellation made the monick- 
er less unwieldy. Translation: 
I thought it looked better. 

Thanks very much for the 
copy of New Frontiers. There 
are far too few literary fan 
publications, by which I mean 
publications which attempt to 
give science fiction and fan- 
tasy ’ serious attention as 
literature, and run articles by 
persons who have some quali- 
fication to speak on the sub- 
ject. The essay by Mark Clif- 
ton is well worth the price of 
the magazine alone, and — as 
I hope you will see elsewhere 
in this issue — helped to clari- 
fy my own thoughts in rela- 
tion to an editorial. 

... BUT WE HOPE THAT 
MORE ARE PLEASED! 



Dear Mr. Lowndes 

I really like the January 
1960 Science Fiction Stories. 
“Once In A Blue Moon”, has 
enough dimensions to create 
some feeling of reality. “Coffin 
Ship”, brings out a moral prob- 
lem which is settled on a level 
quite above the usual rat -race 
treatment. “The Day of the 
Glacier”, had some slight inter- 
est, though I felt it was ob- 
viously propaganda in the sense 
of cheering for our side in a 
somewhat fatuous manner. Per- 
haps that is too severe, since I 
suppose the author intended it 
to be taken with a light heart. 
I think that “Puritan Planet”, 
is too much of a logical con- 
struction without any illusion 
of reality. If it is intended to 
have anything to do with the 
Puritans of New England, it 
is really a misrepresentation, 
in my judgement — at least in 
view of the so-called “Log of 
the Mayflower.” 

I wish you were in a position 
to spend more money on Sci- 
ence Fiction Stories. This is the 
only science fiction magazine to 
which I am subscribing at pres- 
ent. Of those outstanding for 
literary quality, one has an edi- 
tor who loves to flirt with black 
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magic; apparently broadmind- 
ed enough to give serious con- 
sideration to superstition, he 
does not seem to have ever se- 
riously considered, even as a 
hypothesis, that the Christian 
tradition is correct in forebid- 
ding us to fraternize with fall- 
en angels. Another, not re- 
stricted to science fiction alone, 
has wonderful covers, but when 
one gets inside, all too often 
one finds one or the other of 
two insults to the reader. 
Either million-dollar gifts of 
literary expression are em- 
ployed in broadcasting the 
ideas of nasty little vermin who 
infest dictionaries in the hope 



of finding printable equivalents 
for the four-letter words habit- 
ually employed by their spirit- 
ual kinfolk, or we find clever- 
ly contrived attacks on religion 
by authors who are sufficiently 
learned to combine enough 
truth with their lies so as to 
deceive the half-educated. 

Don’t "think for a moment 
that I want prettified fiction. I 
can enjoy very strong presen- 
tations of reality, if truth is 
respected. Such works as Man- 
zoni’s “The Betrothed” or 
even the great trilogy of Sig- 
rid Undset tell the bad with the 

[Turn Page] 



thrilling northwest novelet 

A railroad was needed in the Selkirks — so badly needed that 
an Intelligent man like Pliny Graham could be deceived bv a 
transparent swindle. For Constable Clive Redmond could see 
at a glance that Duane’s layout was nothing but bluff — that his 
crew had accomplished nothing- and that he was ready to pull out, 
with all the money that had been Invested 
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good, and I respect the authors 
for their honesty. The stories 
that disgust me are those 
which start out like objective 
studies of the religious life, 
but which gradually lead up to 
some ghastly misrepresentation 
calculated to deceive the half- 
educated. These things are not 
only disgusting; they are bor- 
ing, because, though the variety 
of good fruit is amazing, rot is 
rot wherever we find it. So, 
even in the lowest company, I 
find real interest in the aston- 
ishing traces of positive good- 
ness which stand out like 
islands in a ocean of negativ- 
ism and destruction. I often 
think that Shakespeare missed 
an opportunity when he as- 
signed the lines, “How far that 
little candle sheds his beams! 
Thus 'shines a good deed in a 
naughty world!” to a character 
in the “Merchant of Venice”. 
How much more forceful and 
true to life if he had given it to 
Lady Macbeth in the mad 
scene! 

The reason I am interested 
in your work is that I subscribe 
to the principle that “a little 
bit of something beats nothing 
every time”, and I feel that 
you are working in a positive 



direction. If we would learn to 
give the Lord credit for certain 
virtues which we like to think 
we have, we could act much 
more intelligently in His sight. 
We are very ready, perhaps, to 
credit Him with omnipotence 
and perhaps even omniscience, 
but do we sufficiently appre- 
ciate His benevolence and even 
good taste? I think that we are 
so habituated to thinking of 
the sufferings of Job, that we 
fail to notice how often the 
Lord will support some little 
effort which is aimed in a pos- 
itive direction. We have to be 
prepared for troubles, but it is 
a serious error to think that 
everything always goes wrong 
with us when we try to serve 
God. Of course, Finagle’s laws 
seem to be quite true, when we 
try to do things on our own. 

■Alan C. Bates, 

Room 202, 5442 S. Harper, 
Chicago 15, Illinois 

It is well to beware of 
judging motives, for we can 
never be sure about what de- 
gree of deliberation lies be- 
hind what looks like a lie to 
us. Someone depicts religion 
in a way which falsifies it, 
or which would indeed de- 
ceive the half-educated — but 
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unless we have absolute proof 
of this intention then we real- 
ly do not know whether the 
intent to deceive was really 
there. 

What is a “lie”? It is a 
falsehood which the perpe- 
trator knew or believed to be 
false, but nevertheless stated 
as truth, with the intent to 
deceive. All fiction is false- 
hood in that it is not a true 
account of what really hap- 
pened in the real world; but 
fictioneers are not liars — they 
do not intend or expect to 
believe. Suppose -I say some- 
thing which you know is 
false, but I myself believe it 
true; then I am mistaken, but 



I am not lying. Or I may say 
something which you know is 
false, but I — while not neces- 
sarily believing it to be abso- 
lute truth — am not aware of 
it as a falsehood, but just as 
a possibility, or an amusing 
story, etc. In any event, in 
this instance, my intent 
wasn’t to present what I knew 
to be false as truth — there- 
fore, however false the state- 
ment may be, I wasn’t lying, 
because deceit was not my 
purpose. 

On the other hand, if I say 
something which is actually 
true, but which I believe to 
be false, and say with intent 

[Turn Page] 



Norvell had killed his first man immediately after being released 
from the penitentiary, and he knew that this would not be his 
last killing. But so long as he could hold a gun, they’d never take 
him back to prison, or get a rope around his neck . . . 

don't tints this thrilling novelet 
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to deceive, then I’m a liar! 
The fact that I happened to 
tell the truth is irrelevant in 
this instance. 

So the charge upon us 
“Judge not, lest ye \ be 
judged", while not barring us 
from exposing falsehood, 
should deter us from calling 
the tellers of falsehood liars 
unless we know for sure that 
they knew the truth in the 
matter and are deliberately 
falsifying with the intent to 
deceive. Most accusations of 
“liar” are incorrect because 
one or more of the elements 
in the definition do not ap- 
ply. Particularly is this likely 
to be true where you come 
across misrepresentations of 
religion in science fiction. In 
most instances, the author 
considers all religion as more 
or less equally false or equal- 
ly nonsensical — so that he 
does not see that he is doing 
any damage to truth in ma- 
nipulating theology to suit 
his own purposes in a story. 

From what we know about 
magic (black magic as op- 
posed to stage tricks) if you 
go through the right formulae 
and actions, you’ll get the re- 
sults prescribed. To someone 
whose fundamental orienta- 
tion is “does it work?” (in a 
tangible and immediate 



sense) evidence that this or 
that phase of psionics (as 
some black magic is called) 
really “works” settles the 
question. There is a good deal 
of foundation for the conten- 
tion that the present age is 
really a much more supersti- 
tious one than, say, the 13th 
Century. 

Don’t blame the author for 
the title, “Puritan Planet”. 
Carol Emshwiller called the 
story, “Don’t Say Damn”. 
Title was changed because I 
wanted to list it on the cover 
— but “Don't Say Damn” 
hardly suggests science fic- 
tion. 

After all, that band of 
zealous dissenters and sepa- 
ratists from the Church of 
England who migrated to 
American shores were not, 
and are not, the only puritans 
in history. The Romanists 
have had their puritan ele- 
ment — some heretical, some 
not. Among the infidel, the 
Moslems have had puritan 
sects. In Israel, there were 
the Pharisees; and from what 
we learn from the Dead Sea 
scrolls, the Essenes seem to 
have been a puritan group. 
Then there are the original 
epicureans — far different 
from what the term implies 
today ; some of the gnostic 
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groups, etc. What I mean is 
that I believe the term can 
generally refer to any group 
which takes what we call a 
“puritanical” attitude toward 
the particular religious be- 
liefs its original culture 
holds, and withdraws from it 
in order to practice its own 
tenets. The withdrawal need 
not be actual physical separa- 
tion, although this may be the 
case more often than not. 

CHALLENGE 
Dear Mr. Lowndes: 



I should like to discuss brief- 
ly with you a trend of thought 
that has annoyed me for years. 
That is the lack of imagination 
displayed by most of the var- 
ious authors of Time Travel 
stories. 

Before proceeding any fur- 
ther, I would like to state for 
the record that I feel quite 
competent to make such a 
comment. I am, and have been 
for years, a qualified historian. 
It is my constant employment 
to reconstruct the past. My 
[Turn Page ] 



Dusty O’Neill wasn't bitter when he emerged from prison on a 
framed-up charge. But lie was determined that the party who had 
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field is the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and 
its immediate back- 
ground. Like many 
historians, I sup- 
pose that I live more 
in the past than I do 
in the present. How- 
ever, I do have a 
fertile imagination. 

For many years, 
I have been an 
avid reader of Sci- 
ence Fiction stories 
for entertainment, 
as well as for “Es- 
capism”. Naturally, 
due to my profes- 
sion, the Time Trav- 
el stories have 
drawn my greatest 
interest. But, it oc- 
curs to me that the 
majority of the writ- 
ers seem to “grind 
out” their stories, 
and to fail utterly to 
provide them with 
the one item that 
would lift them out 
of the mediocre 
class. REALISM. 
Their time-travelers 
constantly make 
their voyages in 
some kind of a ma- 
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chine that, should 
the incident have ac- 
tually occurred, 
would stand out in 
recorded history like 
the proverbial “sore 
thumb”. Why do 
they do it? Now, 
there are no histori- 
cally- recorded inci- 
dents of visitations 
in the past by 
persons utilizing 
aircraft. Nor are 
there any records 
of “shimmering bub- 
bles” recorded by 
the scribes of Julius 
Caesar in Gaul. And, 
certainly, no repre- 
sentative of Her 
Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ever wrote that 
the sleep of Queen 
Victoria was ever 
disturbed by some 
type of weird ma- 
chine hovering over 
Windsor Castle! 

However, Mr. 
Lowndes, there are 
literally dozens of 
incidents that have 
occurred, and are 
recorded, that defy 
[Turn Page] 
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an explanation! And, just for 
ihe record, I would like to say 
(hat in every instance, the same 
type of “vehicle” could have 
been employed by some time- 
traveler to account for them! 
Weird, isn’t it? 

But, the writers have as vet 
to discover either the incidents 
OR the vehicle. Again, why? 

I am most curious as to what 
sort of Editorial/Reader com- 
ment a letter such as this 
would bring. Hence, the odd 
means of transmission. I trust 
that you will understand. 

I will now withdraw to the 
year 1862 , where I will remain 
until the next issue of Science 
Fiction Stories. 

William Frayne Amann , 
General Delivery , 
Gettysburg, Penna. 

This is what I call a tanta- 
lizing letter. Not knowing 
what incidents you’re refer- 
ring to, I can’t comment — but 
I gather that you’re trying to 
stimulate some readers, who 
may have some inkling of 
what you have in mind, to 
writing in. I’m all for that! 

OH— THOSE SPANNER- 
HEFTERS 

[Turn to Page 124] 
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then here Is wonderful NEWS of a remarkable NEW 
WAY of PRAYER that is help- 
ing thousands to glorious hap- 
piness and joy. Just clip this 
message now and mail with your 
name, address and 25< to cover 
postage and handling. We will 
rush this wonderful NEW MES- 
SAGE OF PRAYER and Faith 
to you by AIR MAIL absolule- 
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FREE, this beautiful GOLDEN 
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treasure ! 
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Dear RWL: 

As you have prob- 
ably noticed from 
my previous letters, 
I would like to 
see the “Parodies 
Tossed” department 
revived. So far as 
the literal interpre- 
tation of the word 
parody in the title 
is concerned, what 
could follow closer 
to the original than 
“Y o u ’ r e a better 
man than I am, 
Hunka Tin.” 

But if we must be 
concerned with 
minor technicalities, 
such as the question 
of non-sibilant hiss- 
ing, it seems to me 
we are straining at a 
gnat and swallowing 
a camel, so long as 
we preserve the man 
who picks up a 
heavy spanner. I 
have worked on a 
number of heavy 
construction jobs, 
including five of the 
St. Lawrence Sea- 
[Turn to Page 126] 
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way and Power 
Project jobs ( 2 
dams, 2 locks, and 
Massena Intake,) 
and only once have 
I ever seen a span- 
ner wrench in use. 
That one weighed 
about 8 oz. and was 
about 7 in. long. It 
was used in the in- 
stallation and main- 
tenance of one par- 
ticular type of light- 
ing fixture; and be- 
cause a spanner is a 
special purpose tool, 
which no workman 
would be expected to 
carry, the wrench 
was supplied by the 
manufacturer of the 
fixtures. 

There is a tandem 
bicycle, built for 
three, in the city of 
Portland, but it is 
hardly the first thing 
I would think of if I 
wanted to get some- 
where fast. It exists, 
and would be faster 
than walking, but it 
would hardly be 
likely to be the first 
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means of transporta- 
tion available. Like- 
wise there are heavy 
spanner wrenches, 
no doubt, but they 
are about as com- 
mon as triple tan- 
dem bikes. A labor- 
er might arm himself 
with a shovel or 
pick ; a carpenter 
with a claw hammer 
or pinch bar; a 
plumber or steamfit- 
ter with a pipe 
wrench, monkey 
wrench, crescent 
wrench, or piece of 
pipe; an electrician 
with a pipe wrench, 
length of conduit, 
screwdriver, or ham- 
mer; an ironworker 
with a spud wrench; 
a welder with a 
stinger or chipping 
hammer. Given time 
to make a second 
choice thev would 
probablv all end up 
with pipes, pinch - 
bars, or 2x4’s, many 
with claw hammers 
in the other hand. 

[Turn Page] 
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But even if there 
were two billion men 
involved, I would be 
surprised to see as 
many as two span- 
ners. 

But to get back 
to the subject of 
“Parodies Tossed,” 
I am enclosing the 
manuscript of my 
version, of Shock- 
ley’s “I M M O R- 
TAI.ITY DELIV- 
ERED”, which I 
hope you will see fit 
to publish. 

But it would bring 
me even more pleas- 
ure, if the contents 
page of your next 
issue listed articles 
by Robert A. Madle 
and damon knight, 
and a straight sci- 
ence article. 

This three-color 
logo with black and 
white illo on the cov- 
er doesn’t look good 
at all. Why not al- 
ternate between full 
color and straight 
black and white, 
[Turn to Page 130] 
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GAIN MORE WEIGHT 

START GAINING WEIGHT IN 24 HOURS! 



Amazing New Way developed 
by in ode nil medical science to. 
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Mini Act now! Stop being the guy or the gal 
that everyone culls "skinny.” Slop being tlio 
guy or the gal who dreads summer and going 
to parties anti socials because it means everyone 
will enjoy themselves and you won’t. Don’t be a 
wallflower, because you have a figure like a 

Not one child yet has failed to rjo for and ask 
for more MORE-WATE tablets! Stop worrying 
about children riot eating pnoujn, give them 
MORE-WATE tablets— it stimulates their appetite 
they eat it like candy! 
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The 4-way MORE-WATE tab-' 
lets are unconditionally guar- 
anteed to put on weight . . ’♦ A i. 
or it doesn't cost you a pen- Mwn yy | ~ - * -A \ 
ny! MORE-WATE Is a deli- [Mil // B\\ 
cioua, full si length, 4 -way Ha) \ 

tablet . . . that combines nuL /{ !/ 1/ // \ v 

Just one . . or two . . . but jf II II h/ / *\\ 

4 of Ihc most amazing aids . /•/ \\ 

for gain i nq weight known lo " //'— . \\ 

medical science. MOKE-WATE ' U . U# 

is not a l)qui<l . . . not a “ ’ 

po\v(|?r. It's a delicious, pleas- 
ant- tasting tablet! ll contains 
vitamin U- 12 . , . the amazing 

red vitamin doctors give many 

underweight patients in hospitals ... It con- 
tains Iron Ihat helps correct iron doTh' uMu:y. 
anemia and builds rich red blood. It conlitlna 
petite- building vitamin U-1 . . and it con ning 

nutri Lions easily assimilated malt, the amazing 
ingredient that helps your body l urn much of 
the food you cat Into well rounded flesh insle.d 
of being wasted. That’s the secret of potting o?» 
weight. Now you can help your food lo add nt.-j 
pounds to your arms, chest, hips, thighs, and 
legs. Now you don’t have to be skinny . . or 

afraid (o be seen socially :md he athame'l of 
your figure* You must achieve the figure you 
want or don't pay anything. Act now! 

SENSATIONAL 10-DAY TEST* 

Mail l!io coupon now! Test the amazing MORE- 
WATE table! plan for 10 days at our exp ±. 
If after 10 days your friends, your mirror and 
you scale do not tell you that you have gained 
weight and look hotter, you pay nothing! 




More-Wate Company, Dept. M366 
403 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

Just mail your name and nddress and $2.98 
cash, check or money order. \ oil will re- 
ceive a 30-day supply of MORE-WATE TAO- 



I.ETS (improved formula) MORE-WATE 

P!.A\ postage prepaid. 

G Setul me Special 30-dav simply package 
for $ 2 . 1 ) 8 . I understand that if I am not 
delighted v. i i 1 1 MOKE-WATE and MO’tl.-vVA J E 
PI. AM I can teliirn In 10 day* fur full pur- 
chase price refund. 
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SCIENCE FICTION STORIES 



or perhaps red or green 
and white? Future Science Fic- 
tion sounds and looks better 
than FSF Stories. Let Amazing 
look like they are trying to 
copy the original Science Fic- 
tion Stories with Stories recent- 
ly added to both titles, but 
don’t imitate yourself. 

Bret Hooper, 
2006 SE Ankeny Street, 
Portland 14, Oregon 

Thanks for the information 
on spanners, and I hope that 
this will serve to remedy the 
situation, just as H. C. Koe- 
nig’s campaign against the 



excessive use of the non- 
sibilant hiss eventually 
helped to diminish its use. 
You still see it (perhaps even 
in our pages once in a while) 
but not to the ridiculous ex- 
tent that you saw it. back in 
the 30’s. 

Need we say we enjoyed 
your version of the Sheckley 
novel? Well — just in case it’s 
crowded out of this issue, 
perhaps we ought to say as 
much, so that readers can 
look for it in forthcoming 
issues if they do not see it on 
the contents page this time. 

RAWL 



★ Readers 9 Preference Coupon 

Rate items from 1 to 5 in order of preference — however: ties 
arc perfectly okay, (It you thought a story really outstanding, rate 
it "A"; it you thought a story really poor, rate it "X .) 

THE CORIANIS DISASTER (Leinster) 

THIS YEAR AND NO OTHER (Grinnell) 

THE LIVING URN (Wilhelm) 

TRAVELERS FAR AND WEE (Westlake) 

THE ALIEN VIBRATION (Bok) 



Mail this coupon to SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, c/o Columbia 
Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, New York. 




NEW DISCOVERY 
IN HYPNOTISM 

shows how to hypnotize 
in 30 seconds! 

Yes, an amazing new method has been developed to 
bring on quick, easy induction of the hypnotic trance. 
Now, for the first time, you too can benefit from this 
recent discovery in hypnotic induction. 




QUICK RESULTS jSlliiM 

Want to hypnotize your friends? Your dub members? HOW TO HYPNOTIZE is a 
remarkable primer that shows you just how to master the latest improved induction 
methods. The author, a widely experienced hypnotist and consultant, gives you the 
exact positions to take, the precise phraseology, all the steps necessary to hypnotize 
even the most difficult subjects. 







WILL YOU SPEND »2 

TO SAVE YOUR HAIR? 



How many hard-earned dollars 
hove you spent to save your hair? 

How jnpny hair -tonics, gadgets, 
restored electrical devices, 
have you tried in the last few 
years - with no success? How 
many times after an unsuccess 
ful hair-growing attempt have 
you>sworn not to spend an- 
other cent on another hair 
treatment? 

Yet. you buy the next 
product that comes on the 
market with hair-growing 
claims. 

CAN YOU GROW HAIR? 

Doctors who have spent a life- 
time studying hair and hair growth 
have concluded that nothing now 
known can grow hair on a bald head. 

So. if you are bald, prepare to spend the 
rest of your life that way. Accept it phil- 
osophically and quit spending hard-earned dol- 
lars on hair growers. 

If you con't grow hair— what can you do? Can 
you stop excessive hair loss? Can you save the 
hair you still have? Con you increase the life ex- 
pectancy of your hair? Probably. 

Please read every word in the rest of this state- 
ment carefully, since it may mean the difference 
to you between saving your hair and losing the 
rest of it to eventual BALDNESS. 

HOW TO SAVE YOUR HAIR 

Itchy scalp, hair loss, dandruff, very dry or oily 
scolp. are symptoms of the scalp disease called 
seborrhea. These scolp symptoms are often warn- 
ings of approaching baldness. Not every case of 
seborrhea results in baldness but doctors now 
know that men and women who have this scalp 
disease usually lose their hair. 

Seborrhea is believed caused by three parasitic 
germ organisms (staphylococcus albus. pityrospo- 
rum ovole. microbacillus). These germs first infect 
the sebaceous glonds and later spread to the hair 
follicles. The hair follicles atrophy, no longer can 
produce new hairs. The result is "thinning" hair 
ond baldness 



DOUBLE MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 

In seconds. Ward s For- 
mula kills the three para- 
sitic germ organisms re- 
tarding normal hair 
growth. This has been 
proven in scientific tests 
by a world • famous test- 
ing laboratory (copy of 
laboratory report sent on 
request). Word's removes in- 
fectious dandruff, stops scalp 
itch, brings hair-nourishing 
blood to the scolp. tends to nor- 
malize very dry or oily scalp. In 
brief Ward's Formula corrects the 
ugly symptoms of seborrhea, stops 
the hair loss it causes. Ward's For- 
mula has been tried by more than 
350,000 men and women on our fomous 
Double Your Money-Bock Guarantee. Only 
1.9% of these .men and women were not helped 
by Word's and asked for their double refund. 
This is truly an omazing performance. Treot your 
scalp with Ward's Formula. Try it at our risk. In 
only 10 days you must see and feel the marked im- 
provement in your scalp and hair. Your dondruff 
must be gone. Your scalp itch must stop. Your hair 
must look thicker, more attractive, and alive. Your 
excessive hair loss must stop. You must be com- 
pletely satisfied — in only 10 days with the im- 
proved condition of your scalp and hair, or simply 
return the unused portion for Double Your Money 
Back. So why delay? Deloy may cost your hair. 

Ward loborotonet. Inc . 19 W 44 Street. N V J6 N V . I9SA 

T H H Ward & Co.. Dent. 8104. B 

| 19 Watt 44 Street, New York 36. N. Y. I 
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DOUBLE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





